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DISINFECTANTS. 

Conclusions from facts contained in a memoir upon 
this subjeet published in Archives Générales, by O. 
Reveil, Professeur agrégeé a la Faculté de Medecine et 
4 l'école supérieure de Pharmacie, &c., &c. A 

ist. That there probably exist many kinds of putrid 
fermentations, varying in their causes as in their 
effects ; 


2d. That there is no general disinfectant capable of | 


being indiscriminatly used in all cases ; 

3d. That liquid disinfectants are always preferable 
to others, other things being equal, when applied to 
their therapeutics. 

In their application to this purpose regard should be 
paid to their cost, the facility of their employment 
and the inconveniences they may cause by corroding, 
soiling or rendering unserviceable the linen dressings. 

4th. The best disinfectant is that which possesses 
the following properities: it should—A. Instantly 
destroy or mask bad odors; B, Absorb the liquid or 
gaseous products"of the putrefactive or inflammatory 
process, remove them by washing, and destroy the 
poisonous or irritating action of morbid liquids and 
mephitic gaseous products; C. Hasten then cicatriza. 
tion of sores, by giving the necessary yitality for the 
reparation of the tissues. 

5th. Chlorine and svlutions of bromine and iodine 

appear to best fulfil the most important of these con- 
ditions, 
_ 6th, Chlorine, or at least the hypochlorites, by rea- 
son of the gaseous state of their active principle, 
ought always to be preferred when it is desired to 
destroy miasm and disinfect the air, 

ith. The addition of odorous essences, and princi- 
pally of nitro-benzine to the hypochlorites and to iodine 
and bromine water, acts both to mask the disagreeable 
odors and to set into immediate operation the chemical 
action. 

8th. Tar and coal-tar preparations are able to render 
effectual service, but they do not possess the property, 
like iodine and bromine, of destroying the poisonous 
action of morbid products and putrefaction, or that of 
various kinds of virus. 

9th, Charpie carbonifere, and especially charpie car- 
bonifere iodee, may often be employed with success. 

10th. Carbon, in addition to its absorbent proper- 
ties, appears to exercise an action of special contact, in 
virtue of which it hastens the dest:uction of organic 
matters, or rather, as M. Stenhouse states, according to 
the experience of Turnbull and Turner, by condensing 
the oxygen of the air, and thus acting as spongy pla- 
tinum, 

llth. Metallic solutions (salts of iron, zine, &c.), 
although imperfect disinfectants, suffice in a great 
number of cases. 

12th. Physical and mechanical agents (ventilators, &c.) 
may be made powerful aids to chemical disinfectants. 

13th, There are some causes of infection which ap- 
pear to resist all treatment (ozeana, otitis, d&c.) 

14th. We should-add, moreover, that there are causes 
of infection which it would be dangerous to suppress 
(sueur infecte des pieds), and the odor of which we 
should endeavor to mask, 

One is struck with admiration on reflecting upon the 
processes which nature employs to disseminate, trans. 
form and reproduce organic matters; in the presence 
of the grandeur of these facts we remain convinced of 
the exactitude of the aphorism of Lavoisier: “ Dans la 
nature, rien ne se perd, rien ne se crée.”—Boston Med. 
and Surg. Journ. 








GAS IN ENGLAND, 

We learn from the London Builder that a Parlia- 
mentary return has been issued, showing the actual 
state and condition of each metropolitan gas company, 
and the dividend for the year 1862. 
the following dividends were paid: The Chartered 
paid dividends at the rate of 9 and 10 per cent., in- 
cluding back dividends at 1 per cent. per annum for 
the half year to Christmas, 1856: The City of London 
Gas Company paid dividends at 9 and 4-per cent. with 
a balance of £658. ‘ihe Commercial Company paid 
£30,513 on a capital stock of £322,195 (less sums re- 
maining outstanding.) ‘ihe capital account is said to 
“include calls in course of payment,” but the rate of 
dividend is not stated. The Equitable paid dividends 
at the rate of 11, 144, 14 and 10 per cent. (less sums 
remaining outstanding), with a balance of £58,500. 
The Independent paid at the rate of 10 per cent., with 
one year’s back dividend (£1,500), and a balance of 
£3,548. The London paid £36,827 on £548,843 (less 
sums remaining outstanding), but the rate is not stated, 
Phoenix dividend was 10 per cent., with £8.190 dividend 
arreats for 1856, with a bulance of £930. ‘Ihe Ratcliff 
dividend was £8 15s. per cent., without a balance. 
The South Metropolitan paid 10 per cent. with a bal- 
ance of £10,369. The Surrey Consumers’ Company 
paid 10 per cent., with a balance of £4,047, and the 
Western 10 per cent, with £3,285 “towards back 
dividends of less than 10 per cent.” 

On the whole, we think that the sharebolders of the 
London gas companies have not much reason to com- 
plain. 

At York, the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders 
of the gas company was held in August last. ‘The 
affairs of the company were stated to be in a very 
prosperous condition, and the usual dividend of ten per 
cent. was declared, The chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, remarked that the company 
had managed to get through the great stir that had 
been made, and that they were not yet annihilated— 
referring to the threats of an opposition gas company. 

The Romsey Gas Company have reduced the price 
of their gas from 6s, 8d to 6s, per thousand cubic feet. 
A local paper says: “Our gas in former years, at no 
very distant period, was 10s. per 1,000, and then the fi- 
nances of the company did not yield much of a dividend ; 
but since the altered management of the last few years 
things have gradually improved, and now the share- 
holders have a very fair dividend, ever 
previous reductions in the price of gas.” 

At Worcester the gas company have announced a 
dividend of ten per cent. for the last six months. 

The City of London Gas Company have just laid 24- 
inch pipes to increase the supply from their works at 
Whitefriars viz, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Cannon street to the Minories. 

At Devonport, the gas company who lately reduced 
the price of their gas to 4s, per thousand cubic feet 
have just declared a dividend at the rate of 9 per cent 
per annum on their original shares, and 5 per cent. on 
others. 

At Penzance the gas company have reduced their 
price from 6s, to 5s. 6d., with a hope “ that an increased 
consumption will enable the-shareholders to make a 
further reduction.” 

At Taunton the gas company have reduced their 
price from 5s, 6d. to 4s, 6d. 

Keductions in price seem to be the order of the day 
in England, except in the large cities, where they take 
place less frequently, 


since all the 


It appears that | 





RAILROAD TIES PRESERVED BY COAL-TAR. 
On the Reading, Pa., railway, sleepers ate being now 
prepared as follows: The wood is stripped of the bark, 

j and then notched by machinery, to receive the rails 


| with a fair, smooth bearing. The sleepers are then 
| placed in drying kilns, and kept for 48 hours at as high 
|a heat as they will bear without ignition, the smoke 


and gases of the heating fires being passed directly 


through the kilns and among the timber. They are 
then taken out, and while hot their ends are dipped 
into hot coal-tar, after which they are piled away to 
dry in the sun until wanted for use, 

The coal-tar is used just as it comes from the gas- 
works. A portion of oil of tar was formerly added, 
which, being found to take the skin off the hands and 
faces of the workmen, was abandoned 

The kilns are heated, and the boiler, for the engine 
which drives the notching machinery, is fed with the 
bark and chips which come off in the work, Each 
sleeper absorbs about one-third of a gallon of tar by 
immersion of the ends only, and the whole cost is 
from 5 to 6 cents a sleeper, depending on the weather 
and the regularity of the operation, 

After heating fur 48 hours there is still some sap 
left in the sleepers, hence they are dipped only at 
their ends, as it would not do to seal up this sap in the 
tubes. 

The engineer of the road, J. Dutton Steele, Esq., says: 

“T do not pretend that this is the very best mode of 
preserving sills from decay, but J claim that they are 
more benefitted by this process than any other I know 
of for the same cost. 

“We bark them, dry them, and smoke them, all of 
which is good; we then dip their ends in coal-tar, 
which is also good; and we notch them by machinery, 
which is of great importance, as the rails have thus a 
fair bearing provided for them, and one which secures 
the flat tread of the wheel on their heads, which pro- 
longs their wear. We use no other than hard wood, 
such as the oaks, as I find soft woods wear out too 
fast. The wear of the rail into an oak sill is about 
one-eighth of an inch each year under a heavy trade. 
So there are other destroying influences besides decay 
to which sills are subject, and it will be observed that 
our process hardens them, and in that way does good.” 
—Scientific American, 

EERE AP Se ae - 

Premiums Orrerep.—The Council of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, of England, offer premiums for es- 
Says upon a variety of subjects, among which are the 
following, coming within the specialities of this Jour- 
naL. The subjects are numbered as below. 

6. Artesian well boring, and sinking large shafts, as 
on the Continent, 

17. Observations on the flow of water from the 
ground, in any large district; with rain-gauge regis- 
tries. 

18. The construction of catch-water reservoirs in 
mountain districts, 

19. Accounts of existing water-works, and the dis- 
tribution of the water. 

20. The means of improving the water-supply of the 
metropolis. 

21. Structural details, and results in use, of appa- 
ratus for filtration of large volumes of water. 

22. Drainage and sewerage of large towns, exempli- 
fied by accounts of the systems at present pursued. 

24. Iron paving compared with stone block-paving. 

$2. Lighthouses, their machinery and lighting ap- 





paratus. " 
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woanses Ss) By IOHN B. MURRAY, No. 39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, DSSS s IN GAS-LIGHT SHARES. 
al ——— oo es SS — === _ 2 — 
|Par Val. | Semi- | | Population | Price | < 
When Town State. ee Per Sh.| Ann’l| Dividends Payable. of |per 1000) Asked | Offered REMARKS, 
Chartered. aoe. | $ Div'd.| | Gas District. | Feet. ee cent. .; cent. 
! ( 
85) |) Real senses weckegieie ae Mich 50,000 Bu -- May & Serene. 4,000 8 50 ae : ~ 
1858 | pre iens's dob aks ee 0. 20,000 33%) — 3,500 8 00 Bae ia 
1845 | ALBANY........0--+0s00: RS. N. Y. 251,000 20 4 January “% July. 65,000 8 00 120 None in market, o 
1858 | ARRIOS......cccces os ee “sl me Ee 80,000 100 — Do 8,000 8 80 nie coos 
1851 | ALEXANDRIA...... eee EX 106,530 a — City Works. 9,000 8 50 oe 
1852 ASEM yoke hawk BO 4s oo 50- -.| Pa. 200,000 25 4 May & November. 25,000 3 00 abel 
1853 ALLENTOWN «2.500206 :esceseeeee Pa. 000 100 8t Do. 5,000 8 50 ieee 
1857 DSOO cc icdenece occnsccccs : Til. 75,000 oe _ Private Works. 4,000 8 50 nit 
1859 BE skscges chev escee Pa. 40,000 20 4 January & July, 5,000 3 00 rea 
1859 AMESBURY AND SaLispcry......| Mass. 80,000 25 _ Do. 7,000 400 Mees 
1858 ANNAPOLIS......... cals 100,000 25 Do. 4,000 4 00 hase 
1858 ANN ARBOR 23,000 50 5 March & September. 5,500 4 00 mae 
| 1858 ASTORIA.... 20,000 50 _ 0. 6,000 4 00 See 
| 1855 AGLABTA........0.2000 50,000 25 5 January & July. 12,000 5 00 eer 
' 1857 ATTLEBORO’ 6,000 50 8 Do. 2,000 6 00 1A 
: 1850 AUBURN..... . 80,000 50 5 Do. 10,000 7 00 Duan 
' 1851 AUGUSTA..... Kia on rine . 4 Do. B+ : 4 Ski 
18538 AUGUSTA AND HALLOWELL. eecee e. . Do. oye Formerly used Sanders’ Water-Gas. Re- 
1860 AURORA.0.- cecrecsesseeecrcees Ind. 10,000 -— -_- Private Works. 8,500 3 50 ese { cantiy elated to Coal Gas-Works. 
1817 ANOS... 5s Sone i daiesdvanss Ma. 550,000 100 5 June & December. 150,000 2 50 150 sees None for sale. 
1852 BanGor......... fl Me. 120,000 100 24 January & July. 2,000 8 00 100 ‘nnd 
i 1855 BATAVIA...... Neen te OSs e N. Y. 32,000 20 4 Do. 2,500 4 00 100 100 Stock firm. Good works and well managed. 
: 1853 DAN hon dondusss puassren Me. 65.000 | 100 8 April & October. 10,000 8 75 ~ fee 
fi 1859. NR file ve ptnks Tune scovnxnis’s N. ¥ 15,000 50 - May & November. 8,000 7 00 sam 
i 1861 Barre Cagex .. ............ Mich 15,000 _— -- January & July. a ; 
' 1858 DE cssbecss .. sencpoveces Me. 14,000 100 ae Do. 7.000 7 00 x 
b 1856 eee Pa. 20,000 25 2 Do. 8,500 4 00 . 
F NEE Aon poe cecndn wie Wis. 30,000 | — | — Do. 4000 | 400 | 2... 
a 1854 Ee res: Pa. 50,000 50 4 June & December, 2,000 8 20 tee 
g 1859 Tg 6 a Baie Mass. 40,000 100 _ January & July. 4,000 4 00 ae 
i 1858 BINGHAMPTON ...........00 s+05 N. Y. 50,000 50 3t Do. 10,000 4 00 geek 
iY 1889 Ee Pa. 40,000 50 - Do. 4,000 4 00 Save 
4 1835 eS SES eee Ti. 40,000 50 -- Do. 6,000 4 00 oR 
¥ 1858 BORDENTOWN... ....... .| NJ. 50,000 25 8 June & December. 4,000 8 80 sees 
i 1822 | Bosrox...... .| Mass. | 1,000,000 | 500 5 Do. 130,000 2 % sare 
: 1859 | BRATTLEBORO’............. Vt. 21,000 — ~ Do. 8,000 4 00 sink 
: 1851 BRIDGEPorT........ aTex Ct. 90,000 25 4 January & July. 10,000 4 00 90 Passed last dividend. 
¥ 1857 SR sci -nendtnnces diene N.J. | * 50,000 20 — 0. 5,000 4 00 ian 
} 1856 ER CER ukoc deus scbacknese Pa. 80,000 25 8 February & August. 3,000 4 00 
1855 ns Senden: oasoekmerd R. I. 5,000 50 2 January & July. 6,000 4 00 
Ht 1859 Sse N. Y. 25,000 | 100 8 Do. 1,500 4 00 a 
e 1858 BROOKLINE... ...| Mass. 66,000 100 3} | February & August. 8,500 8 50 ETA eine 
3 1825 ISS code pac anst ema N. Y. 2,000,000 25 5 January & July. 75,000 2 50 170 160 
é BROWNSVILLE..... ... ...2..0. Pa. Do. Ua ates 
a 1848 RE ns oi nwniceoh oth i N. Y, 600,000 50 5 Do. 70,000 2 90 140 125 
1852 chat asis qackeicncs N. J. 100,000 25 34 Do. 5,000 400 | 105 Ss 
4 1858 a creer Vt. 75,000 25 24 Do. 10,000 4 50 ae ats: 
: 1859 BURLINGTON. ... .........-....| Lowa. 65,000 50 _ Do. 8,000 4 00 oie 
" 1861 SNE is caked ti ve abne Me. 90,000 100 = Do. 10,000 8 50 is ats 
4 1852 CAMBRIDGE.... ........ .-» ».| Mass. 300,000 100 5 February & August, 20,000 8 50 100 97} 
1852 hs SS eee N. J. 300,000 | 100 3 April & October. 15,000 8 50 105 100 
{ a. CANANDAIGUA.... .... RS cbuutes . yng = _ January & July. 8,000 4 — 90 80 
ls \ ik , 
1008 | Gare Indios. cc | M3 | ooo | 00 | — | MS Qamme | sooo | 60 | 2. | 22: | Wateriog place—these Works only run 
1860 ee ar ae Pa. 16,000 25 _ March & September. 5,000 4 00 ; . ie summer. 
| 1855 NESE ES Pa. 30,000 25 _ January & July. 4,000 4 00 oe , 
{ 1856 WORNNADAS: 5 icaese. 24 soe Pa. 15,000 25 5 May & November. 2,000 4 00 : Rhos 
1858 CaeeeMn.... ....... N. ¥Y. _ — Private Works. 8,000 3 00 cule Owned by G. T, Sutton. 
* 1857 CHAMBERSBURG ... Pa. 30,000 25 -- January & July. 3,000 4 00 y sass 
5 1846 CHARLESTON ................. 8. C. 723,800 25 4 0. 50,000 4 00 eitoe . 
1851 CHARLESTOWN.......... . ....- Mass. 200,000 50 4 Do. 80,000 300 | 105 ns 
1858 OMARLOTTE.............0000005 N.C 14,000 50 10 | March & September, 8,500 6 00 case te 4 
i 1859 CHARLOTTEVILLE........ ......+- Vt. 15,000 25 _ Do. 4,000 4 50 oe 1 
1851 RS. ccckin iru senadasa Mass. 100,000 100 34 January & July. 8,000 8 50 vex 
1856 NC TAs chins codes. wists Pa. 85,000 25 8 April & October. 4,000 4 00 = §e exes ; 
1849 Cuicaco , am Il. 1,300,000 25 5 January & July. 100,000 2 50 150 140 Very scarce. Stock wanted, 7 
1857 DIES db Sdanecven Bcusicre Mass. 50,000 20 _ Do. 4 00 Resi te 1 
1851 CMMLIOOTHS....... ...000000. 0. 40,000 25 4 Do. 12,000 3 50 sven 
1841 seg a ara. 0. 1,600,000 100 5 Do. 225,000 2 50 at cece 1 
1859 Crrizens’, BROOKLYN........... N.Y. | 1,000,000 20 ~ Do. 185,000 200 | 128 125 1 
1860 Crrizens’, READING.............| Mass: 90, 100 a pear ovee 1 
CLARKESVILLE........... Tenn. 100,000 50 aa Do. 5,000 4 00 : 1 
1860 CLAREMONT......... N.H. 20, 100 _ March & September. 8,000 4 00 1 
: 1846 CLEVELAND. . 0. 200,000 10 5 January & July. 20,000 8 00 ice 1 
: 1858 a ee Mass. 80,000 | 500 5 Do. 8,000 400 | .... i 1 
: 1859 | ERASERS Sat N. Y. 10,000 50 4 Do. 2,500 4 00 tee 1 
iy 1854 Conors caviar 3 y 50,000 20 3t April & October. 5,000 8 60 ease tree Formerly Rosin-Gas, but now Coal. A 1 
; 1860 ND NIN Soi. ig sc obsuu nad . ¥. 000 50 _ Do. 8,500 4 00 80 sane well managed company. Stock firmly 1 
: 1860 CoLp WATER.... sissy sede Mich. 25,000 50 5 January & July. 4,000 4 60 csee held. 1 
1852 OR Soi v0sécascboie ‘a Pa. 87,500 25 - Do. 4,000 8 50 oi 1 
1852 ET Rbes 6oansscsebance | &C. 44,000 25 4 Do. 6,000 6 00 : 1! 
1857 COLUMBIA......... ; weee| Cal. 50,000 25 _ Do. 4,500 | 10 00 ‘ 1 
1858 TS SRE ESE GIES Ga. ,000 25 5 Do. 5,000 7 00 j . 1 
1850 COLUMBUS........ .... se 100,000 10 6 Do. 80,000 8 00 ; : 1 
1858 MIR os csundhs Shi adh ose N. H. ,000 50 5 Do. 8,000 8 50 ; “s 1s 
1858 Covincton AND Newrort...... Ky. 100,000 50 84 Do. 28,000 4 00 : ‘s 1 
1854 CUMBERLAND... .... deena Md. 60,000 50 3 Do. 6,000 4 00 ’ ‘ “ 
1857 DAMBURY....cc00.000 secssees| Ct. 50,000 25 4 Do 2,000 8 75 Se 1 
1856 DaBVGAB se 0.2505 sees sede cs0e Pa. 80,000 25 Bai June & December. 8,000 400 ate bh . 1 
1855 —- 56,000 | 100 — Do. 6,000 50004 %s.. ‘ 1s 
1848 onetend pane ee nae sebesieseces 50,000 25 5 February & August, 8,000 8 50 ces 1s 
1853 ea“ nereereanonanes 40,000 50 aaa January & July. : 8,000 4 00 soe 
= sta 80,000 | 2 | — Do. 2,500 | $00 | .... 1s 
1860 Dosus’ FERRY........ = 50 5 — — : = 160 150 Excellent Stock, No sags. a 
1854 Dencueren 000 | 100 | — Do. 14,600 400 | ic... | exes 18 
. 1859 Reon cvseranroee 12,000 _ _ Private Works. 2,000 Se ae z 
1857 Dornaswown 50,000 oe ai ee A — 38,000 40°) cok hie 18 
1854 DUDQIB «0.50002 2000.00-censees 100,000 50 _ Do. 17,000 4 50 ee . 
Pr eee Mass. 
= cna Cineeewson et ered * 4 mR pe — : 4 . re No transactions. 
1861 East HAMPTON.........-+...-. 40 000 25 a Do. 5.000 9 00 cong fie 18 
1861 East New York. ..........- N, Y, 50,000 5a. ci Do. 12,000 8 BO nih 4 18 
1857 gH S008 sacceesecs — 9,000 10 aN Do. 1,500 7 00 sw : 18: 
1850 ASTON ...... Sc ecesceseeseevece a. 125,000 5O 4 June & December. 6,000 8 60 oes : 18 
1856 DAGUDOED. .2 00005 000% apee ieee Me. 50,900 BS a * 3,000 400 i : 18 
1855 ELIzaBETH........ eee secces . N, J. 100,000 Dy) 4 January & July. 14,000 8 50 at ; 
Ex.icorr’s Mints... Ma. 10.000 pap ve dD 4.000 400 1s! 
1852 ELMima....... 4 . ~y y awe aie 
1852 ERIR 50,000 25 34 Do, 5,000 400 | ... “os 
1883 EVANSVILLE myo . ot June & _ ag Leva ; 4 " tee , . 
, January uly. 2, ll eee A od a Se 
60000 | — | — ame 12,000 ro ive ey St Sey: is" 
NR cn on cossnnak cab Ct. 20,000 25 Do. 8,000 4 00 seas 
1847 a ee ic wd -.| Mass. 26,000 _ _ [Private Works. 12,000 8 50 oan 
1859 PAYETTSVILLB.................. N.C. 25,000 100 6 senmamy & July. 7.000 6 00 atic 
Firre Warp (Milwaukee) scene Wis. 50,000 25 — 10,000 4 00 ees 4s 184 
1857 SE N.Y. 10,000 20 _ ape ds t October. 1,500 9 00 Kae sees 185 
1853 FITCHBURG.....................| Mass. 100,000 50 3 January & July. 5,000 4 00 yi : Make Petroleum-Gas, 183 
1859 FLEMINGTON * 5 20,000 —~ — Do. 8,000 400 os sees 185 
1855 2,000 50 13| March & September. 6,500 4 00 tees in 
1858 40000 | 2 | — Do. 6,000 | 400 : 98 
1851 50,000 = — City Works. 5,500 450 kee : 18) 
1851 36,000 100 = January & July. 5,000 6 70 ‘ . 185 
1854 72,500 50 5 Do. 4,500 4 00 Saas . 
1858 10,000 100 ~ Do. 2,000 4 00 . . Unlimited supply of Natural Gas, 185: 
1856 20,000 | 100 — May & November. 10,000 400 : : 
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Pas. J Tow. state. | Charters | Per Sh. | Ann’l| Dividends Payable. 
‘ ° 
1859 REMONT..... 25,000 25 — May & November. 
1858 F.1TON...... 12,000 100 Do. 
1855 BADIA (he0-c sessed et pate 70,000 100 - Do. 
1859 wALION...ccccs 25,000 25 — January & July. 
1858 GALVESTON... 150,000 50 oa May & November. 
1854 GARDINER...... 100,000 50 4 Do. 
1853 ERE RD a ae 75,000 25 24 Do. 
1851 GERMANTOWN Merged into the Philadelphia Works. 
1859 GETTYSBURG 20,000 50 8 January & July. 
1854 GLENN’S FALLs 85,000 50 8 February & August. 
1854 GLOUCESTER 40,000 50 a January & July. 
1857 GLOVERSVILLE 15,000 25 _ Do. 
1858 Granp Rapips 50,000 20 _ Do. 
1855 Great BaRRIncron 5,000 100 5 April & October. 
1849 Great FaLis..... i 50,000 | 100 3 Do. 
1860 GREENFIELD........ Mass. 20,000 50 2 January & July. 
18538 GREENPOINT... N.Y 100,000 50 5 0. 
1859 GREENSRORO’ N.C 12,000 50 _ April & October. 
1858 GREENSRURG.. .......0...----.| Pa. 80,000 25 8 May & November. 
1854 HIAGERSTOWN.......200eeeeeee: Md. 15,000 20 _ January & July. 
de 2 onga ova vibed 0. 15,000 Do. 
1839 SOE.) Sh nics ccasgcehemed Mo. 100,000 100 _ Do. 
1857 DMN ci vCone ccs cgodund eves N. Y. 850,000 50 34 Do. 
1855 ITARRISBURG...............0005 Pa. 100,000 — 4 Do. 
1849 HARTFORD, .....2. 00005 Ct. 200,000 25 4 Do. 
ud Hastings... °... sich gags ite N.Y. Do. 
1853 APU coisas iveoesens .| Mass. 50,000 5 a Do. 
1859 HAVERSTRAW .... 0... 0 eeeeee N. Y. 20,000 100 Do. 
1861 HAYRSVILLE.... ..... « seevee| Mass. 15,000 25 Do. 
1859 HEMPSTEAD... ..-...0.0ce00e5 | N.Y, 16,000 25 - Do. 
1862 NS Se ee ee N. J. 100,000 25 3 Do. 
1856 3 F 80,000 25 q Do. 
1861 20,000 25 _ Do. 
1861 40,000 100 -— Do. 
185 80,000 25 8 Do. 
1860 12,100 50 _ Do. 
1853 50,000 10u 84 February & August. 
1857 18,000 50 8 Do. 
1856 7,325 Qe - June & December. 
INDIANAPOLIS.......+.. Ind 150,000 ~~ - Do. 
1857 lowa Ciry.... A Towa. 40,000 50 ~ February & August. 
1852 ITHACA .... eee . N. Y 75,000 25 34 January & July. 
1857 Pe EL ee, ie 25,000 50 5 Do. 
SRI stdin a'k pebd conskessace Miss, 80,000 50 ~- Do. 
JACKSON.... ... Cal 50,000 30 - Do. 
JACKSONVILLE, Flor 80,000 20 _ Do. 
JACKSONVILLE. . Ind. 50.000 50 _ Do. 
1358 JACKSONVILLE..... 0.2 cee.eee-| Mo. 25,000 25 — Do. 
1856 WAMGEES ce cuba cess ERASE N.Y 20,000 ord 4 Do. 
1853 JAMAICA PLAIN,...........--..| Mass 75,000 100 34 a 
JAMESTOWN ....... eidnnesiet he 25,000 - = 0. 
1856 Sauearae SRE EET UR 50,000 160 ad Do. 
JEFFERSONVILLE. .......00 00000: Md. 80,000 25 Do. 
1853 Jersey City.... . N. J 300.000 a 5 Do. 
1858 Jersey SHORE Pa 15,000 25 - Do. 
1856 JOUNSTOWN..... wise oie hoch Pa. 80,000 25 8 Do. 
1857 WORE ois as 00.0-0k0 2. cceh ame 800,000 100 9 June & December. 
1858 Mich 30,000 50 5 Do. 
1860 cone ca , ites mae i NI 60:00 100 ie De 
1855 AMM a cickicc.<asescusicoch Oem 100,000 | 100 ~ January & July. 
1855 KINGSTON. .. ... s.cccceseseee|  D& 50,000 50 r 0. 
1959 KIvTANNING.... -.--0s..sss0e.| Pa 20,000 aa “~ Doubtful. 
1354 MMMENAD Six oivsacdscagnaces Tenn 63,000 = eer April & October. 
1860 LACONIA.......64+ cocceccccoe| WN. HH. 20,000 100 _ Do. 
1859 La Croase CIP¥.... 000 secceee Wis. 100,000 50 — June & December, 
1854 LAFAYETTE. ... cone Ind. 60,000 5 4 January & July. 
1856 LAMBERTVILLE N. J. 30,000 25 _ Do. 
1849 PEN a Shc s-vsa's cascicects Pa. 100,000 50 4 Do. 
1856 LAANGAGTER .nc0se scccscoccese 0. 25,000 100 5 Do. 
1855 LANSINBURG ....5.-40- see eee eee N. Y. 25,000 100 a Private Works, 
1849 LAWRENCE 4 200,000 100 4 February & August. 
1859 200,000 25 os January & July. 
1856 26,000 50 _- February & August. 
1861 25,000 50 a Do. 
1858 20,000 100 oo January & July. 
1852 100,000 100 8 Do 
1856 80,000 50 3 April & October. 
1853 LEXINGTON. ........ Gkak ond epee Ky. 100,000 25 4 January & July. 
1853 Litre Paris ...........006 wet He 112,000 25 —_ Do. 
1861 Lrrtce Rock ... .......0000 .e| Ark. 20,000 — _ Do. 
1858 LOCKHAVEN 2... ... 00+ ceceeees Pa. 28,000 _ _ Do. 
Lock Port  & 100,000 50 oe Do. 
1838 LOUISVILLE... “satus 600,000 50 6 Do. 
1849 LOWREL. 0 ccc te cee tec eeees 200,000 25 5 Do. 
1852 ~ LYNCHBURG 70,000 25 5 Do. 
1852 REPRE ke negiaianss 55 000 50 4 Do. 
1859 Aes oe 80,000 100 — Do. 
1852 SEE, Se SE Pace Ne ee Ga. 75,160 25 6 Do. 
1851 MARIO no cnheys we capes ae 160,000 25 3 Do. 
1855 MADISON....+... «++ ER oy 100,000 2% oe Do. 
1854 MALDEN & Mecrose. . Mass 50,600 25 8 February & August. 
1852 MANAYUNK.......000eeeees sesek oe 40,000 100 _ 0. 
1852 MANCHESTER 20.2.6. ccscececens N. HH. 100,000 100 5 January & July. 
1830 MANHATTAN e. Y. ago N. Y. 4,000,000 50 5 Do. 
MANSFIELD. ..... ‘ 0. 25,000 _ -- Do. 
1854 M ARBLEHEAD. Mass. 40,000 100 8 Do. 
MARLBORO’... . Mass. 20,000 —_ - Do. 
MAUCH CHUNK..........e0+0006] Pa. 50,000 50- _ Do. 
1857 MARIETTA......- kG beneOneeves 0. 50,000 50 -- Do. 
1860 NE dike 6 040 sek KE Seen 0. 12,000 23 5 April & October, 
1858 PEGROWVGER: «0c ced iceinediveed Cal. 50,000 100 — January & July. 
1857 ST EE as Yer PT ey 0. 20,000 25 — Do. 
1855 MEADVILLE 89,500 25 os Do. 
, NT rrr ery et 2,000 100 —_ Do. 
1852 MrMpuis 800,000 100 5 June & December. 
MERIDEN Ct. 20,000 Do. 
1889 Merropouitan (N, Y. City).... N. ¥. 1,000,000 100 — January & July. 
1859 MIDDLEBORO’........ -..-2-- 0+ Mass. 15,000 — _ Private Works. 
1858 MIDDLETOWN,............0+-65- Ct. 50,000 25 8 March & September. 
MIDDLETOWN. ... 0.0.00 eee eee N.Y. 25 -— Private Works. 
; 20,00) _ _— Do. 
100,009 50 _ Do. 
10, Do. - 
1847 400,000 50 5 January & July. 
1852 200,000 oo — Do. 
1886 40,000 50 an Do. 
1852 " 100,000 25 4 February & August. 
1856 MONTPELIER........6-.-0005005 Vt. 000 25 8 January & July. 
= MOoRRISANIA.... 02. cee eee eee eee 4 ¥ beyond ~ oa Ee 
1859 MORRISTOWN... ....-- . 2-0 -e eee ‘. J. 8, _ 0. 
1854 Mount HOuy............-.--+ N. J. 16,650 25 8 April & October. 
Mownt VeERNON.....-.. . .---- 0. .000 100 _- Do. 
1857 DAUSCATING, ... 1.2.2 eee e eden eee Iowa. 50,000 100 _ January & July. 
1854 NANTUCKET ...........-000005: Mass. 50,000 | 100 8 | February & August. 
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Close corporation. 





Stock in demand. 


Works not yet built. 





| No sales since formation of Hoboken Co, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Said to be a fraud. 


Company has a large contingent fund 


But $481,400 stock has been sold. This 
and undivided profit on hand. 


Stock firm. 


Owned by G. T. Sutton, 
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GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE UNITED 
Compiled from official sources expressly for the American Gas-Licut Journat, 
CORRECTED BY JOHN B. MURRAY, No. 39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, DEALER IN GAS-LIGHT SHARES. 
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Pr oo 
Town State. | per Sh. | Son’ 1 Dividends Payable. -& 1000) 
$ . Feet, 
BUASUA.... 2. sovoccsevsucsse= N. H. 50 January & July. 8 50 
epee py Tenn. 50 Do. 8 50 
AMEE, 0 snk oavamanieninahe Miss, “bo Do. 5 00 
New ALBANY... ....... ‘ Ind. 50 Do. 3 50 
50 5 Do, 8 62 
100 _ Do. 5 40 
100 5 Do. 2 90 
100 6 Do. 8 50 
20 5 Do. 4 00 
20 4 Do. 8 00 
20 4 Do. 4 00 
NEWBURYPORT... ..-.-----+-+- Mass, 10 4 Do. 4 00 
NEWCASTLE. ...........00002.| Del 10 8 Do. 4 00 
New HAvVEN.... .....-- popoaiee Ct. 2 4 Do. 8 00 
New LONDON.........-+++ eevee Ct. 50 8 Do. 400 
New ORLEANS.... ...+++- souse- La. 3 6 Do. 400 
NBWRORT.... 22005 cocces ere & * 100 4 Do. 8 50 
Newton & WATERTOWN........ Mass. 100 2 Do. 4 00 
Newton N. J. _ _ Do. 4 00 
NEWTON Pa. 50 _ Do. 4 00 
Newtown N. Y. 
New Youk N. Y. 50 5 May & a pc 2 50 
Niacara Fa N.Y. 25 ig 4 00 
NorFOLK Va. 25 — | 4 00 
INO . pas 0000 seccesewese Pa. 25 4 | June «1 December. 8 50 
NortTH ATTLEBORO’............. Mass 100 3} | 4 00 
NorTHERN LIpERTIES........... Pa. 7°] City DW orks. 2 50 
Nort ADAMS.... .............| Mass. _ — | March & September. 4 00 
NORTHAMPTON........ «. sup iene Mass. 25 8 | January & July. 4 00 
NortH BRIDGEWATER.........++ Mass. 100 4 | June & December. 7 00 
a eS Ct. 1m 4 February & August. 4 00 
NE pei iecis oc ntvees eens 0. 25 — | January & July. 4 00 
DT ti ccsce csascsese . Ct. 25 8s | Do. 8 50 
Norwicu . N.Y 50 — Do. 400 
DNAEAS bebe biina ota Oeeneae N.Y 100 -- Do. 4 00 
SEI 06 n00s cbbu soceceeons 0. _ _ Do. 4 00 
SE aS N. Y. 50 5 Do. 4 00 
DTC jcncn tage. suheenss N. J. 25 _— Do. 8 50 
OsWEGO.........++ Tyee: & 100 st Do. 4 00 
eee a tes nicahncuys Tn. 100 et Do. 4 00 
> erin ale pl ame eae N.Y. 50 st Do. 4 00 
OWENSBORO’.... ...... senkadied Ky. 25 _ Do. 8 50 
DEE kc eanstbdewussesa we Ky. 100 _ May & November. 5 00 
NE 5. kd Kansce cas enee 0. 25 5 0. 5 00 
N. Y. 25 _ January & July. 7 00 
PATERSON... N. J 25 8 Do. 8 50 
ae: i) S 50 4 Do. 8 00 
PeEKSKILL.... ..... N. Y. 50 3 June & December. 4 00 
Penn YAN........ N.Y. 50 5 Do, 4 00 
Peop.es’, Cx#caco Il. 50 New Do. 2 50 
Di Ti stdenebth o90ks00saeh itt. § 4 Do, 3 50 
PETERSBURG...... Va. — 5 January & July. 8 80 
PHILADELPHIA Pa. 50 — City Works. 2 00 
PTS. he Cudestsh ccnnsknent 0. 5 _ January & July. 400 
ERE EE See Pa. 100 5 Do. 1 50 
PD biec dsnasceswnaceass Mass. 100 5 Do. 4 00 
san cece ehuncend Cal. 50 _— Do. 10 00 
ne ree padi hccal N. J. 50 — Do. 4 00 
ew. noes venbes N. Y. 50 — January & July. 7 00 
PLYMOUTH....... a Seer Mass. 100 _ April & October. 4 00 
Port CHESTER...............-- N.Y. 50 _ Do. 4 00 
Port Jervis ... ........-...| N.Y. 100 a Do. 410 
See Me. 50 4 January & July: 8 00 
PORTLAND........ Oreg. 50 — Do. 8 00 
Vort Lavacca.. Texas 100 _ Do. 7 00 
PORTSMOUTH...... A = 100 8 Ke «& ey 8 70 
EE - 50 4 anuary & July. 3 50 
Pom a. blk abnns Va. 50 4 Be. 4 00 
Pa. 50 3 0. 4 00 
ae 
PorTsvILLE. .. SRE FS” 50 2 Do. 8 50 
POUGHKEEPSIE. ...... + Geeta. N.Y. 25 4 March & ceptember. 8 50 
PROVIDENCE.......... FEE | BL 50 4 January & July. 8 00 
SIE wsitd.a untnsosa chinaes Til. 50 4 June & December. 8 50 
Mass, 00 — < 0 00 
26 a Do. 8 50 
20 _ January & July. 400 
100 6 May & Novrmber. 6 00 
25 a coomee July. 8 00 
a a City Works. 8 00 
25 -- January & July. 4 00 
50 oa Do, 4 50 
200,000 50 5 Do. 50,000 2 50 
40,000 50 _ Do. 4,000 400 
100,000 50 — Do. 6,000 4 50 
50,000 100 _ Do. 6,000 440 
85,000 100 8} Do. 10,000 3 60 
65,150 20 8+ June & December. 19,000 8 80 
er S 150,000 100 5 ‘January & July. 20,000 3 50 
Roriayp ........ 20,000 25 _ Do. 4,000 | 8 50 
BAGD. cc ccccccess . 71,600 100 8} April & October. 8,000 400 
BACRAMENTO.cc. 222 2 0p cccces| Cal. 500,000 100 _ Do. 40,000 10 00 
BaG HARBOR.... wccesreesseeee N.Y 20,000 a -— Do. 4,000 4 00 
Samrr ALBANS....... o evboaces Vt. 15,000 20 -- Do. 8,000 7 00 
. 30,000 25 _ Do. 4,000 4 00 
50,000 100 5 January & July. 6,000 5 00 
600.000 50 — June & December. 180,000 8 50 
200,000 50 8 January & July. 10,000 6 00 
80,000 25 8 Do. 5,000 8 86 
200,000 100 4 February & August. 80,000 8 24 
25,000 20 _ Do. 8,000 8 00 
14,600 50 6 May & November. 8,500 6 WO 
1,250 25 -_ Do. 8,000 400 
DOkses WAGES. . 5c vivcecoedene 25,000 100 a Do. 38,000 400 
Saw ANTFOMIO.... 2.0. ..cscccres 75,000 20 = Do. 40,000 6 00 
oe esescercese 30,000 50 - Do. 50,000 | 10 00 
50 — April & October. 9,000 8 00 
_ _ Private Works. - 2,000 3 50 
100 6 Do. 50,000 8 00 
. 100 - January & July. 6,000 8 60 
b 20 an Do. 4,000 8 00 
ikhodhe +sns ehuatl i 25 5 Do. 10,000 8 75 
EE Nips oon in sealbid ; — = Private Works. 11,000 400 
Senazoen, ‘Gas and Water. ....| Pa, 25 _ January & July. 6,000 8 80 
SELMA ....... 100 o~= 0. 2,000 5 00 
SENECA FALLS AND WartERLoo 50 8 Do. 10,000 4 00 
. 25 -_ Do. 8,000 0 50 
Sie Sinc.... 100 = Do. 3,000 8 50 
Smvewa........ 400 
Sovrn ADaMs 25 _ Do. 8,000 400 
South BripcE 25 _ Do. 4,010 6 00 
Sovra Boston 50 _ Do. 60,000 8 25 
SPRINGFIELD............ 0. 100 _ Do 20,000 8 50 
BPRINGFIBLD..0.......0. 2.020.)  MiL 50 _ ‘January & July. 10,000 8 50 
SPRINGFIELD............++-.- -.| Mass. 500 5 February & August, 10,000 8 60 
BEAMPORD..000 0020 2000 vecsscee] Ob 25 5 April & October. 8,000 8 50 
Staven Istaxp.. ......... ...| N.Y. 50 5 January & July. 26,000 4 00 
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Always a favorite stock. 
Well managed and kept quiet, 


None in market. - 
Do, 


Good works, built by Hoy, Jr.,& Kennedy. 


Surplus $10,000, May 15, 1863. 
Works leased to Gilbert T. Sutton. 


What is this Company doing? 


{ Jeff. Davis has extinguished the gas-lights 
of Richmond, Va. 
Surplus $10,000, May 15, 1863. — 
Ch 


About trying Water-Gas. 


Petroleum Gas. 
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GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES.— Continued. 
Compiled from official sources expressly for the American Gas-Ligut Journat. 
SSS EReTEe. BY JOHN B. MURRAY, No. 39 NASSAU testa, NEW YORK, DEALER IN GAS- LIGHT SHARES. 
. |Par Val. Semi- 1 Po vulati ~ Price | 
When Chartered | i Spurscon Asked | Offered 
Town. State. | per Sh. | | Ann’l Dividends Payable. | of 000 REMARKS. 
Chartered, Capital. | . | Div’ 4. : y | es District. Peet. | \Pr. cent. |pr. cent. | 
1859 BPAUWTON << scccsccces secsases| VM 18,000 50 6 January & July. 4,000 | 700 | 
STEUBENVILLE... ..ccceeeseeee| 0. 150,000 100 _ 0. 15,(00 400 | 
STOCKTON..... ... e»| Cal. 50,000 oa _ Do. 8,000 10 00 | 
1848 ae en N. Y. 125,000 25 5 March & September, 25,000 8 00 | 112 
) Se a ee ae 40,000 oe Do. 3000 | 400 | ... 
1859 TARRYTOWN and Jrvineton.....| N.Y 70,000 50 _ January & July. $000 | 400 | .... 
1853 TAUNTON.......02.200 sees .s..| Mass. 100,000 50 4 Do. 10,000 | 400 | .... 
Terre HAvrs..............05 Ind. 100,000 100 _- Do. 3,000 400 | .... 
THOMPSONVILLE...... .... ..00+ Ct. 25,000 50 _— Do. 4,000 SME cas 
Co AEE ree 0. 25,000 | 20 sped Do. 4,000 GO. |. ..:.. 
1853 MITA Sikaviae dons’ canbececks 0. 100,000 50 8 Do. 8,000 2S) ae ee 
1847 DR civtade osoaktrocodwe N.J. 100,000 20 + Do. 15,000 i. =f eee 110 
1848 POs Casino -dbnss aisavesnste N. Y. 200,000 100 4 June & December. 35,000 800 | 160 ones 
| 
1856 MMENODS o\a''4 btu Sa conti Caicos 0. 80,000 25 -- April & October. 8,500 | 400 | 
1849 ERIE EINE 5 atts ny eae ee N. Y. 80,000 100 4 Do. 22,000 | 860 | 
1853 Pee. hacks céaces Miss. 66,000 59 _ March & September. 4,000 | 450 
1859 MMIII, bocca cbdcadevascia Ind. 25,000 100 _- January & July. 2,000 4 00 
1858 SER a ska aw akate N. Y. 2,500 _ _ Private Works. 1,000 6 00 sees ceee | 
1853 SN on 5.45 Knaiedicien Mass. 100,000 100 4 January & July. 3,000 4 00 Tove cas) | 
1857 MEMS aaa ak? GSLs aves op ehew ces Mass. 30,000 20 _ Do. > 8,500 4 00 ah ca ats 
1861 cb ERC ae 0. 80,000 5 _ Do. 4,000 3 00 Paks sunt 
1854 WRN ick bis sccqesicassvcens R. I. 20,000 25 _ Do. 8,000 4 00 dase ese 
1855 WARIO i ans oc ck bc oder D.C. 500,000 20 5 Do. 50,000 2 61 150 148 
1859 WASHINGTON... .......2000005 N.C, 15,000 100 _ April & October. 1,500 6 00 seen eee 
1848 WASHINGTON... .........0000e Pa. 20,000 2 4 January & July. 4,000 8 00 dese” eee 
1854 WaTerBury Ct. 100,000 25 _ Do. 4,000 4 00 coco | eee 
1852 ar ee Mm, ¥. 12,000 25 — Do. 4,000 4 00 aved ieee 
1852 WA ‘ERTOWN N. Y. 20,000 100 — Do. 10,000 T 00 ana kee 
1856 WATERTOWN... Wis. 25,000 100 os Do. 5,000 5 00 care thes 
1858 Wavtoma.. Wis. 80,000 50 _ Do. 3,000 4 50 chee ee 
1857 Mab 5o's ¢ scnwek doc ween Miss. 20,000 100 on April & October. 4,000 | 500 aby Seriash 
1854 West CAMBRIDGE.............. Mass. 60,000 100 _— Fevruary & August. 10,000 | 400 seve wise 
1852 WESTCHESTER..... 0.0.22. 20 Pa. 100,000 25 2} Do. 8,500 | 8 50 SIS. ey oe 
WESTFIELD. .... 2.2. ...esee0ee Mass. 25,000 100 6 Do. 4,000 | 400 esse | code 
ea 0. 20,000 25 oa Do. | 5 00 ee ee eer 
1857 WE PGE soo iscsi sc dccscces N.Y. 50,000 _ ao United States Military | Academy. | 2 00 eo: ee 
1858 MEE, Flas} 0.4.0.00,060¢ 0006 N.Y. 100,000 50 8 January & July. 10,000 3 60 85 dees 
1850 WERBUNG. ooce esc cecscccceee Va. 75,000 25 6 Do. 12,000 270 wees eres 
Waite Puains................. N. Y. 20,000 20 a Do. bes ay 
1856 WILKESBARRE.................. Pa, 50,000 50 _ May & November. 4,000 8 83 100 80 
1850 WILLIAMSBURG,...-.........44. N.Y 1,000,000 50 5 January & July. 60,000 8 00 sees sees 
1858 WILLIAMSBURG.... ............ Va. 80,000 25 a= Do. 8,000 4 00 | { Camp-Bres of the Union Army light up 
1857 WILLIAMSPORT............. Pa. 70,000 25 4 Do. 8,500 3 80 | this place at present. 
1859 WILLimanTIC.. Ct. 12,000 — — Do. 2,500 8 50 | 
1853 WILMINGTON. N.C. 60,000 50 5 Do. 4 5 00 | 
1852 WILMINGTON... 00.0.0... eee ee Del 200,000 50 5 February & August. 20,000 8 00 
1854 WINCHESTER.... 2... ......0.0. Va, 86,000 50 6 January & July. 5,000 4 00 
WINDBOR.. 00. .ec 00. e eee ese ees Vt. 
i, res ee Mass 20,000 — _ Do. 8,000 400 
1856 WOODSTOCK... 66... cece eee ee Vt. 10,000 50 4 Do. 4,000 6 00 
1853 WOONSOCKET. ..... 2.0.0.0. 000s R.1I 82,600 100 + April & October. 4,000 8 50 
1856 WR endeasee scece agi c con 0. 25,000 50 _- January & July. 6,000 8 00 
1849 WORCESTER..... .........2.25 Mass. 160,000 100 5 Do. 15,000 8 50 
1855 956 SCRA xk paca eck xe 0. 40,000 50 = Do. 8,000 4 00 
1854 | YONKEeRS....... 75,000 50 8} Do. 6,500 4 00 1024 
WO > od > MEG. chines. seavaccen ved 40,000 57 8 June & December. 10,000 8 50 aed 
| YORKVILLE 20,000 25 _ 0. 2 4 00 | 
1858 | Ypstanrr... 20,000 50 5 February & August 6,000 | 14 00 
1850 WMG i os Dovicba!s 00s caeee is 80,000 100 _ Do. 2,000 0 00 
; 1848 \ ZANESVILLE Bea dis ot Vides ‘ 0. 44,600 p25) 4 Do. 10,000 8 50 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
| j 
j \Par Val,| Semi- Population | Price | 
ann, Town Province) Chartered | per Sh. | An’ | Dividends Payable. of |per 1 Bogue [Ottered | | REMARKS. 
: soe OE Gas District.) Feet. |P \P 
1834 BELLEVILLE | C.W. 83,040 100 4 ‘January & July. 1,200 | 500 } 
1854 BRANTFORD C. W. 82,000 | 100 2M Do. | 
BrockviLie Co. W. 50,000 _ -e Do. 5,000 400 
CHATHAM .| NB. 50,000 — _ 
1854 .|PREL 50,000 100 5 Do. 8,000 | 3 50 
1857 Cosoura .| CW. 80,000 ae - February & August. 4,000 | 
Dunpas C. W. 80,000 _ ~ Do. 6,000 | 400 
FREDERICK N. B. 50,000 — — Do. | 
1843 8 160,000 40 7 May. 30,000 | 3 00 
1850 .W. 125,000 40 5 March & September. 20,000 | 8 50 | 
1848 . WwW. 80,000 100 — Do. 6,000 | 3 50 
1853 . W. 100,000 20 5 May & November. 5,000 | 5 00 wees 
1847 © C. EK, 400,000 40 — March & 7 espaol 110,000 | 280 113 Last sale at this figure. 
1854 . W. 40,000 40 5 5,000 450 2 fae 
1859 . E. 25,000 25 _ al ry “& July. 4,000 | 8 50 ey 
1859 Se 28,000 20 4 May & November. 4,500 | 350 Suan 
1847 Wa Seu tank) sci abuses ss Cc. EB. 200,000 200 4 January & July. 60,000 | 3 00 A Ra 
1848 Saint CATHERINE’S............. Cc. W. 80,000 20 — May & November. 7,000 | 450 ails as 
1859 Sang Hyacintae . E. 15,000 20 _ Do. 4,000 | 4 00 a as. | 
Saint Jopn.... ....... 170,000 85 a June & December. 25,000 | 3850 110 110 = (Sales at this figure. 
Samst Jomn’s.......... 50,000 — 4 Do. 30,000 | nae me 
1858 Wer 525 clk evades cee 14,000 20 4 Do. 4,000 | 3 00 
1848 MIS kit 00.0 pss tecpectbecce 400,000 100 4 February & August. 50,000 8 334 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN CUBA, eR SOUTH AMERICA AND NEW  SRALARD. 
| | | 
Par Val. Geni- Population | Price 
When | Chartered An'l | Dividends Payable. of [per 1 | Asked Oterea REMARKS. 
Chartered, . a. Capital. | a Div’d r Gas District,|" Feet pr ome. . cent. 
ABEAO.. 2. cesvsces weceeames — — January & July. 20,000 T 00 ee 
jal Kan Gag tiepenbeveds _ — Do. 180,000 5 00 ads 
1857 Compania CUBANA..........--- 500 10 Do. ie ine 
IENFUGOS.... ....--+0 — — Do. 12,000 5 00 ives ) 
GUANABACOA ....... .... _ - Do. 14,000 5 50 ..«+ || J These four towns are lighted by th 
6 Satie lid ~- _ Do. 10,000 5 00 ae { pania Cubana of Havana. 
TaMMAD.... ........ -. _ _ Do. 16,000 | 5 00 
Co ee ee _ _ Do. 35,000 
WRI das vc ownss sede ccs 500 it Do. 800,000 5 00 
Binks ive aboh ele ce Veeco eve ~- _ ae 150,000 
_ _ 0. 
nom tnd are ent Do. 130,000 | 8°50 
Mexico City _ -- Do. can : 
4 Monrevreso 5 = th a : 
ARA artered)........6.... _— - , e 
1854 Rio A hao a hE PS 8. A. 1,000,000 500 co's Do. 800,000 4 00 rae 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT BOSTON. 


PHOTOMETRICAL POWERS OF THE LIGHT. * 

I send you a short account of my observations on 
the power of the electric light exhibited with such 
striking effect by Mr. Ritchie, on the evening of the 
6th inst., (the National “ Thanksgiving”), in this city. 
Through his kindness, I was enabled to make a more 
satisfactory measurement of the illuminating force of 
the battery at the State House, than I had the means 
of doing on the occasion of its former exhibition on the 
4th of July. 

The battery in question, consisting of 250 Bunsen 
elements, having each an acting zine surface of about 
85 inches, and grouped in five battallions of 50 each, 
was arranged in the dome of the State House, and the 
carbon light and the photometric apparatus prepared 
for the purpose were placed in line across the same 
apartment, commanding a range of about fifty feet. 

In view of the immense power of the light, as ob- 
served in the previous experiment, I substituted for 
the 20-candle gas-burner, used at that time as the stand- 
ard of comparison, a unit ten times as great, formed 
by the flame of a kerosene lamp placed in the focus of 
a small parabolic reflector, and throwing its concen- 
trated light on a potometric screen of prepared paper 
fixed in front of it, at the distance of five feet. Before 
the observation, the lamp and reflector were so adjusted 
as to make the light cast on the near side of the screen 
equivalent by measure to the action of 200 candles. 

This was done by the intervention of a kerosene 
lamp fitted up with a bridge of platinum wire for de- 
fining and restricting the height of the square flame. 
Such a lamp | find of frequent ‘use in ordinary pho- 
tometry, as, when suitably adjusted, it gives the light 
of about eight standard candles, and thus transfers the 
measurement in the photometer to the wider divisions 
of the scale. Being suspended in a balance of peculiar 
construction, its rate of consumption enables us to cor- 
rect for any slight departure from the assigned illumin- 
ation. The lamp thus regulated was placed with its 
flat flame 12 inches from the screen, while the lamp in 
the reflector was distant 60 inches, and the flame of the 
latter was adjusted until the effects on the screen were 
equalized. 

A platform supporting the standard lamp and screen 
at the assigned distance was arranged to slide on a 
horizontal graduated bar, extending directly towards 
the carbon points so that the screen should receive the 
rays from the electric light and from the reflector per- 
pendicularly on its opposite faces. In making the ob- 
servations, the platform was moved to and fro until 
the illumination on the opposite sides of the screen was 
judged to be equal, and then the measured distances of 
the two antagonizing lights from the screen gave, by 
easy computation, their relative illuminating power. 

By a series of such observations, it was found that 
the carbon light had a force varying from 52 to 61 
times that of the lamp with reflector, making it equiv- 
alent in illuminating power to the action of from 10,000 
to 12,000 standard sperm candles pouring their light 
from the same distance upon the surface of the screen. 
This, it will be remembered, is the effect of the unaided 
carbon light sending its rays equally in all directions 
from the luminous centre, and falls vastly short of the 
illuminating force of the cone of collecting rays which 
was seen stretching like the tail of a comet from the 
surface of the great reflector. Judging from some re- 
cent experiments on the power of such a reflector to 
augment the intensity of the light emanating from its 
focus, there can be no doubt that, along the axes of the 
cone when brought to its narrowest limits, the illumin- 


_ ating force of the carbon light, as displayed on the 


State House, could be rivalled only by that of several 
millions of candles shining unitedly along the same 
line. 

In the above described observations a thick screen 
was necessary on account of the great intensity of the 
lights to be antagonized. I need hardly say that the 
different color of the two lights added much to the 
difficulty of the measurements. But, by marking in 
each case the extreme limits on either side, it was prac- 
ticable to adjust the screen pretty accurately to equal- 
ity of illumination. 





* In a letter to Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., from Prof. William B. 
Rogers, dated Boston, August 14th, 1863, 


The only previous experiment of precisely the same 
kind which I can recall is that of Bunsen, cited in the 
books, which was made with a battery of 48 elements, 
In this the photometric equivalent of the carbon light 
was estimated at 572 candles, or nearly 12 candles to 
the cell. My observations show a power more than 
three times as great, or about 49 candles to the cell, a 
difference due, no doubt, largely to the more intensive 
battery at my disposal and the cumulative effect of its 
arrangement. I suspect, too, that the elements in 
Bunsen’s observation were of inferior size, but on this 
point [ am without definite information.—Silliman’s 


Journal. 
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ON DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION, CONSID- 
ERED IN REFERENCE TO MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


BY B. H, PAUL, PH.D, 
(Continued from page 16.) 

In speaking of the practical applications of the pro- 
ducts of destructive distillation, I must not omit to 
mention the patent obtained by Mr. Mansfield, in 1847, 
for “ An improvement in the manufacture and purifica- 
tion of spirituous substances and oils, applicable to the 
puposes of artificial light, and various useful arts, and 
in the application thereof to such purposes, and in the 
construction of lamps and burners applicable to the 
combustion of such substances.” This is described in 
the specification to consist— 

Ist. In methods of separating the oils and spirituous 
substances contained in tar or oils distilled from any 
kind of coal, either in the manufacture of gas, or by 
any other process of destructive distillation of eval. 

2d. In methods of purifying volatile bituminous oils 
found native, or produced by destructive distillation. 

3d. An improved application of the products thus 
obtained and purified, to the purposes of artificial il- 
lumination, by reducing the proportion of carbon in 
the flame produced by burning them. 

The method adopted by Mr. Mansfield for separating 
the constituents of tar, was to collect, in fractional por- 
tions, the oil distilled off at different temperatures. 
The purification of the products thus obtained was to 
be effected much in the same manner as that described 
by De Saussure, by Reichenbach, and in the specifica- 
tions already mentioned. The reduction of the pro- 
portion of carbon in the flame of the oils from the tar, 
was effected either by mixing them with other com- 
bustible liquids containing a smaller amount of carbon 
and more oxygen, or by mixing them with a gas contain- 
ing less carbon, or none at all, such as carbonic oxide, or 
atmospheric air. For this latter purpose the most vol- 
atile portions of the oils obtained from tar were em- 
ployed. 

Further attempts were made in this country to work 
the bituminous shale of Kimmeridge and Wareham, and 
also to manufacture oil from peat, under a patent ob- 
tained by M. Reece in 1848, but no results of any 
advantageous nature were obtained in either case. 

The cause of these failures to establish in this coun- 
try the manufacture of the products which had been 
found profitable on the Continent, was twofold. In the 
first place the general introduction of gas-lizhting 
limited the possible demand there might otherwise 
have been for an improved illuminating material ; and, 
in the second place, the materials operated upon yielded 
the oil in such small proportion, and, frequently, of 
such an offensive character, that it was found impossible 
to introduce it into use for lamps, or to manufacture it 
profitably for other purposes. 

But, on.the Continent, the oil yielding materials 
worked there, though not much more productive than 
those in this country, furnished oil of a less objection- 
able character, and more easily purified. Moreover, 
as gas was little used, there was a wider field for the 
introduction of this oil as an illuminating material. It 
rapidly came into use, and several manufactories were 
established for its production in various parts of Ger- 
many. It was there that the manufacture was per- 
fected, and that the demand for these products of dis- 
tillation was first established. 

The next step in order of time was in the year 1850, 
when a patent was .obtained by Mr. W. B. Stones for 
“ Improvements in treating peat and other carbonace- 
ous and ligneous matters so as to obtain products 





therefrom.” These improvements are described in the 


specification to consist in distilling “ shale, stone-coal, 
cannel coal, and other coals, petroleum, asphaltum, 
&c.,” so as to extract from them oil and paraffin, and 
in methods of separating and purifying these substances. 
The distillation was to be effected in closed vessels, 
not heated externally, but by means of steam heated 
to a sufficient temperature to carry off the products in 
a state of vapor, Shortly afterwards, in the same 
year, a patent was obtained by Mr. James Young, for 
“ Improvements in the treatment of certain bituminous 
mineral substances, and in obtaining paraffin there 
from.” These improvements are described in the speci- 
fication to consist in gradually heating the coal up toa 
low red heat, at which it is to be kept until volatile 
products cease to come off, care being taken to keep 
the temperature from rising above that of a low red 
heat, to prevent as much as, possible the desired pro- 
ducts of the process being converted into permanent 
gas. The product so obtained was described as oil 
containing paraffin, and was hence called paraffin oil. 
Methods of separating this product into various useful 
commodities, and of purifying them, were also de- 
scribed in the specification. 

In the Exhibition of 1851, specimens of paraffin and 
other products obtained by the distillation of peat, 
shale, coal, and bitumen, were exhibited, and in the 


Jury Report it is stated that “the condensible pro- 


ducts from the distillation of coal and other bitumi- 
nous products are becoming every day more important,” 
the value of these products for lubricating purposes 
being especially pointed out. 

At that time the only hydrocarbon oil used in this 
country as an illuminating material was camphine—a 
very highly refined spirit of turpentine, Though the 
hydrocarbon oils obtained by destructive distillation 
were largely used on the Continent for burning in 
lamps, they had not come into use for that purpose 
here, and were not so used until several years after- 
wards, But success had been attained in the applica- 
tion of hydrocarbon oils from another source and in a 
different direction. The intimate connection and simi- 
larity between the oily products of destructive distil- 
lation, and mineral oils, such as petroleum, found in 
many places, had long been recognized in a general 
way, and was described in most chemical works. 

Dr. Christison had shown that this resemblance ex- 
tended beyond the mere outward character of these 
materials by the extraction of paraffin and various oils 
from the petroleum of Rangoon, and various other 
chemists had added to the knowledge of these native 
oils. In 1847, about the time Mansfield’s patent was 
taken out, petroleum was: discovered in a coal mine in 
Derbyshire, and Dr. Lyon Playfair drew the attention 
of Mr. James Young to it, the consequence of which 
was that he took a lease of the petroleum spring in 
conjunction with Mr. Meldum, and established a manu- 
facture of lubricating oil from this material. This was 
the first successful application in this country of hydro- 
carbon oils, and the first instance of the realization in 
this country of Reichenbach’s prediction that these 
materials would become useful as soon as they could be 
obtained in adequate quantities, and at a sufficiently 


low cost. 
(To be continued.) 
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A Gieantic Battooy.—The London Mechanics’ Mag- 
azine says: 


It is announced that an Anglo-French company is 


formed to provide the amount necessary for the con- 
struction of a gigantic balloon, on a system invented 
by a M. Nadar, capable of raising 80 persons in a car 
two storys high, which will contain provisions and 
other necessaries, including, it is said a printing-press. 
The diameter of the balloon is to be equal to three- 
fourths the height of the towers of Notre Dame. 12,000 
yards of white silk have been supplied by a Lyons 
manufacturer, at 7 f. the yard. This monster balloon 
is to be inaugurated next month at the races of Baden- 
Baden. Subscribers for the trip have already set down 
their names. It is to last eight days and eight nights. 


After having made a trip across the Channel and. 


another in the Mediterranean, the company at whose 
expense the balloon is to be constructed will exhibit it 
in London, Paris, and New York. The produce of the 
exhibitions is to be employed in the construction of a 
definitive aerial locomotive. 
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PETROLEUM ITEMS. 


Tue ALLEGED Petrroteum Nurtsance at LivEeRPooL, 
EveLanp.—At the weekly meeting of the Liverpool 
Health Committee, held on Thursday, July 30th, Dr. 
Trench, the Medical Officer of Health, presented ‘his 
official report on the petroleum question as follows: 

“The Medical Officer of Health reports on two me- 
morials against the continuance of petroleum stores in 
Cranmer street, addressed to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Health Committee, and signed by 358 resi- 
dents of the neighborhood, Also on the complaint of 
Mr. Joseph Hobson, a proprietor of houses in Cranmer 
street. Also on letters addressed to the chairman of 
Committee by Mr. Wm, Vernon, of Goree street, and 
by Mr. James Johnson, surgeon, of Kirkdale, that he 
visited and inspected the said stores of petroleum on 
the 20th, 22d, 23d, 24th and 25th instant, and spent, on 
an average, three hours daily in the neighborhood, in- 
vestigating into the correctness of the allegations of 
the complainants. He found the petroleum, consisting 
principally of crude Canadian, warehoused in the 
large airy room of a substantially-erected brick-built 
shed on the north side of Cranmer street. There were 
evident indications on the floor of leakage from the 
casks, and the spilling of the oil, inseparable, probably, 
from the necessary manipulations of coopering, guag- 
ing, and refilling the casks, The offensive smell of the 
oil was very strong in the adjacent streets, and very 
perceptible in the front rooms of many of the houses 
which he examined, He has therefore no hesitation, 
from his own observations, and from the testimony of 
the residents of the neighborhood, in declaring that 
the said stores of petroleum are a nuisance. 

“But in order to bring the question of their com- 
pulsory removal within the official cognizance of the 
Medical Officer of Health, it is required by the pro- 
visions of the Local Sanitary Act, that the nuisance 
shall be one prejudicial to health, since the Council 
or your Committee cannot direct complaint to be made 
before a justice of the peace until it be certified by the 
Medical Officer of Health that it is, in the words of 
the Act, ‘a nuisance, and prejudcial to health, 

“ The Medical Officer of Health reports that in order 
to obtain evidence of its effects on health he visited 
every house in Cranmer street, eighteen houses on the 
north end of Latimer street, immediately opposite the 
stores, all the houses in Llewellyn street and Tindall 
street, every street running parallel to Cranmer street, 
and four of the best houses in that part of Boundary 
street being opposite the back of the stores—that in 
this investigation he visited and took evidence on the 
health of the inhabitants of 153 houses, comprising a 
resident population of 852 souls, and that he could not 
satisfy himself that in any case it had been, or had 
produced effects prejudicial to health ; that there were 
in this number four asthmatics who complained that 
the smell of the oil aggravated their sufferings; but as 
in that disease the slightest change in the force of the 
wind, or in the thermometrical, electrical, or hygro- 
metrical condition of the atmosphere is sufficient fre- 
quently to excite a paroxysm, it would be perfectly use- 
less to rest a complaint before the justices on such cases, 

“In 187 of the houses examined there were no cases 
of sickness or debility, and of the remaining 16 houses 
the sick were individual cases of disease, generally of 
long standing, antecedent to the establishment of the 
stores, and in no way dependent on the effect of petro- 
leum. 

“The Medical Officer of Health particularly ob- 
served the condition of the children and young people 
—first, as being more sensitive to the effects of noxi- 
ous vapors; secondly, as being less likely to be suf- 
ferers from either intemperance or those anxieties of 
life which give to the countenance the aspect of dis- 
ease. He never remembers to have seen in any district 
of the town so many healthy, ruddy-faced children, or 
more healthy-looking young people: and his impres- 
sion of the peculiar healthfulness of the inhabitants of 
Cranmer street and Latimer street is confirmed by the 
weekly reports of the district medical officers, since 
No, 1 district, comprising these streets, is the most 
satisfactory in its sanitary condition of the whole twelve 
into which the town is subdivided. 

“The Medical Officer of Health desires, by thus de- 
tailing the facts as they came before him, merely to 
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illustrate to the committee the utter impossibility of 
his gratifying the wishes of the complainants, that he 
should certify against the petroleum stores in the terms 
of the Sanitary Act. He scarcely thinks it necessary 
to protest against any conclusion being drawn from his 
observations in favor of the absurd idea, so prevalent 
in Canada, that the smell of petroleum is prophylactic 
of disease, though there are errors more common in 
the sciences of medicine and political economy than 
those occasioned by reasoning on facts co-existent as if 
they were co-relative, or had together the relationship 
of cause and effect. The Medical Officer of Health is 
aware that probably by the spirit, if not by the letter, 
of the 27th clause of the Nuisance Removal Act for 
England (1855), he could certify these petroleum 
stores as a nuisance, independently of their being 
prejudicial to health, but he considers that it would be 
useless to do so, as the power of the justices under that 
Act only extends to compel an offender to use the best 
practicable means of preventing or counteracting efilu- 
via—a point towards of the solution of which, in the in- 
stance of petroleum, no practical suggestions have 
hitherto been made by chemical or mechanical science.” 

Mr. Stitt expressed his belief that the nuisance was 
one that could be dealt with in the ordinary course in 
the courts of law. 

The Chairman said the Medical Officer reported that 
the effluvia was not prejudicial to health, The Health 
Committee had to deal with the public health, and not 
merely with offensive odors. e 

Mr. Crellin said there were casks that could be used, 
and which would effectually prevent the nuisance. 

Mr. Steel said that at the South End one petroleum 
nuisance had been suppressed by the use of better 
casks. 

The Chairman said there was no doubt the smell 
was much increased by the slovenly manner in which 
the petroleum was manipulated. 

Tue Canava Ort Bustness,—A recent number of the 
Oil Springs Chronicle says: 

The mining or producing and the manufacturing 
branches of the oil business have at length, by the in- 
evitable law of commerce, assumed their proper posi- 
tions in relation to each other, although the proper 
position of the result of these industrial branches com- 
bined has not yet been recognized to the extent any- 
With 
crude oil at 85 per barrel, the refined may be sold at 
40 cents per gallon, without loss, but with very little 
profit—if, indeed, any—taking into consideration the 
great “ wear and tear” of the machinery, etc., employed. 
But, aside from this, the risk involved is greater than 
in most other kinds of business, and it is our opinion 


thing like commensurate to its merits or value, 


that no one is warranted in investing in a refinery or 
in sinking wells without a pretty fair prospect of at 
least a 200 per cent. dividend every season, This view 
may seem extravagant, but we defy an instance where 
an individual or firm has made any considerable 
amount of money here so far, while we can point to 
dozens of instances where, in some cases, hundreds, 
and in others thousands, of dollars have been expended 
without a dollar ever having been returned, The price 
of crude oil is not likely to go below $5 per barrel be- 
fore February next, and refined may be expected to 
rule from 50 cts. per gallon upwards, as the principal 
part of the oil now on hand is held by able parties, 
who will be unwilling to part with it without realizing 
a fair profit. When the retail tradesman will pay 95 
ets. per gallon by the barrel for the oil, and can afford 
to sell it to his customers by the single gallon at $1, 
then will the business flourish; then will the trades- 
man receive a fair remuneration, and then will the con- 
sumer appreciate the beauties and economy of his 
“ eoal-oil lamp.” 

Limirep YreLtp or toe Cayapa Weiis.—From the 
Chronicle we take the following figures, giving the 
yield of some of the wells in that region. Their sup- 
ply of oil has sadly diminished, and what little is now 
obtained is pumped out: 

The Shaw well is being pumped by steam, but the 
expectations of all in regard to its yield have been dis- 
appointed. It has not averaged 10 barrels per day so far. 

The Duncan & Clark well, only a few rods distant 
from the Shaw well, yields 20 barrels. 





The old Dumont well is now pumped, and is doing 
quite well, how much we are uuable to say. 

The Richardson & Rumsey well, pumped by hand 
or spring-pole, affords 8 barrels with a few hours pump- 
ing each day. 

Mr. Alex. Miller is making rapid preparations to 
pump the two Campbell & Forsyth wells with an en- 
gine, It is thought these wells will yield well. 

The Canada Rock Oil Co, well continues the same, 
yielding about 25 barrels, 

From 3 to 5 barrels per day of oil are being taken 
from the Black & Matthison well, on the Bruce terri- 
tory, by means of a small hand-pump. 

Tae Om Bustness.—The business has been more 
quiet for a few days, but prices remain firm. Crude is 
now selling at $6 at the wells, $7 at Oil City, $7 25 at 
Franklin, and $10 50 at Titusvill, packages included 
at this point. The quantity of oil at the wells is small. 
Many ne¢ wells are now being put down—in fact 
greater activity is now being manifested by miners 
than ever before. Old wells, which have been abandoned 
for months, are now being sunk deeper and tested in 
various ways. Pumping wells of five or six barrels 
per day are now considered paying institutions. The 
amount transported by the Oil Creek Railroad, during 
the month of August, was 42,814 barrels. 
the depot is $1 50; prime barrels $3. 

Pire Layine.—A survey has been made and arrange- 
ments are being rapidly consummated by responsible 
parties for laying pipes from the Sherman well to the 
Miller farm, for the purpese of forcing oil, instead of 
hauling it, to the above named place, where the Oil 
Creek Railroad will take it—Petroleum Reporter. 

Tue Srorace or Petroteum at Hampure.—(One of 
the immediate practical results of the important ex- 
periments on petroleum made last month at Hamburg 
by the authorities of that city is the publication of a 
decree of the senate, considerably relaxing the strin- 
gent measures hitherto in force with regard to ware- 
housing petroleum in private stores, The decree ordains 
that crude petroleum, petroleum naphtha, and petro- 
leum that evaporates into gas at a lower temperature 
than 30° Reaumur (99$° F.) must be, as heretofore, 
warehoused exclusively in the public stores on the 
island in the Elbe. Refined petroleum, however, from 
which no inflammable gases emanate at a temperature 
under 30° R. may, as in the case with oil of turpentine, 
be warehoused in the private stores of retailers to the 
extent of 1,600 lbs., and may be shipped without re- 
quiring the presence of a police guard. The quantity 
of refined petroleum allowed to be kept in a shop or 
other place of sale by retail is extended to 300 Ibs. 
The private warehouses for storing refined petroleum 
must first be exami.>1 by the police, and found unex- 
ceptionable; they must have no vent towards the 
canals, streets, or courts, by which the liquid can es- 
cape, and the doors must be furnished with a sill at 
least six inches high. Importers and owners of refined 
petroleum are bound to submit samples of their goods 
to one of the local sworn chemists, who will analyze 
them, and furnish a certificate of the examination. All 
petroleum not accompanied by such a certificate will 
be considered inflammable and dangerous, and cannot 
be admitted into private warehouses, but must be sent 
to the public stores. 

Perroteum ror Preservine Woop.—The oil-wells 
near Prome, in Burmah, have been in use from time 
Wood, both for ship-building and house- 
building, is invariably saturated or coated with the 
product of those wells. The result is entire immunity 
from decay the ravages of the white ants that, in that 
country, are so generally destructive. M. Crepin, a 
Belgian Government engineer, who has tried experi- 
ments 190n the relative advantages of creosote and 
sulphate of copper for the preservation of timber in 
marine constructions from the attacks of worms, says, 


Hauling to 


immemorial, 


that creosoting is the only process he has found to suc- 
ceed for this purpose. He states that sulphate of cop- 
per affords no protection whatever against the action 
of salt water and marine insects, The Belgian Govern- 
ment now requires that all the wood sleepers used in 
the State railroads should be ereosoted; and the Gov- 


ernment of Holland have also made the same resolution, 


| and upwards of 800,000 sleepers per annum are now 


The Solis (formerly Whipple) well has averaged } being creos-ted by the Dutch Government, and move 





over 1! barrels per day, since steam-power was app'ied. | by the Belgian Government, 
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The report of Mr. Haywoop and Dr. Lernrsy 
to the Commissioners of Sewers of London, on the 
consumption of gas in the street lamps, which we 
published on page 71 of the last number of the 
JOURNAL, merits something more than a passing no- 
tice. Ever since the process of carburation has 
been tried in the public lamps, the prejudices of 
those who habitually oppose any innovation, were 
at once aroused, and denunciations without number 
followed. Some of the gas-engineers of the ancient 
regime, conceiving a holy horror of the bare idea of 
attempting to improve the gas which they made and 
which they considered the very perfection of gas, 
evinced great indignation when a portion of the 
street lamps of Londen were to be set apart for 
trying the process of carburation. The apprehen- 
sions of these timid gentlemen were echoed by our 
respected progenitor the Journal of Gas- Lighting, 
which seems incapable of conceiving an original 
idea, and which has lost no opportunity for flinging 
opprobious epithets at the whole design. We have 
occasionally published the opinions of the Journal on 
this subject, in which a persistent opposition to the 
scheme of increasing the light by carburation is 
manifest, and a deliberate purpose shown of ignoring 
any possible good which may result, and of dwelling 
with particular emphasis on any irregularities or de- 
ficiencies which may have been noticed. 

We have opposed the design of carburating gas 
within doors as being dangerous, and because the 
carburetting apparatus within private residences or 
public buildings would be liable to be meddled with 
by servants and others not knowing anything of the 
peculiar properties of the substances employed. 
Frequent explosions have resulted from this cause, 
and even persons accustomed to the manipulation of 
dangerous substances have been killed, as was Mans- 
FIELD by the explosion of a carburator which he had 
patented in 1847. The carburation of street lamps 
would be attended with very little danger. They 
would be entirely under the control of the proper 
authorities, and their isolated position would render 
them for less liable to be productive of danger, even 
should an accidental explosion ensue. 

We do not deem the report of Mr. Haywoop 
and Dr. Lernesy to be by any means conclusive as 
to the superiority of carburetted gas, although it 
presents the subject in a light so favorable as to 
merit a continuance of the process for further trial. 
Their conclusion, that the lamps with carburators 
consuming only 3 cubic feet of gas per hour gave 








25 per cent. more light than those consuming 5 
cubic feet, certainly shows a very great increase, but 
a very important subject is passed over in the report, 
and not even an allusion is made to it. This ques- 
tion, which is important above all others—the ques- 
tion of comparative cost—is entirely ignored. Why 
is this? Is it because this aspect of the case will 
not bear a close scrutiny ? Before pronouncing on 
the success or failure of carburetted gas, the question 
of relative expense must be thoroughly understood. 
The lamps may yield 25 or even 50 per cent. more 
light, and yet the cost of obtaining this increase may 
be greater in proportion than the facts of the case 
would warrant. But as the report seems to have 
been made with reference to particular subjects, in 
which the question of cost did not enter, perhaps it 
is as complete as the occasion would seem to justify, 
and so far as it goes its inferences are decidedly in 
favor of the carburation process. 

One suggestion which is briefly mentioned at the 
close of the report, we heartily conear in. We 
refer to the supply of gas to public lamps by meter. 
So long as the street lamps are supplied in the pres- 
ent crude and unsatisfactory manner, just so long 
will there be an occasion for the disputes and con- 
tentions which so frequently occur. The contract 
system is behind the age, and is open to many seri- 
ous objections; and until a more rational method of 
disposing of gas te pnblic lamps be adopted, we may 
expect to witness quarrels and disputes between 
gas companies and municipal authorities, and to ex- 
perience the discomforts of badly lighted streets. Let 
any one take an evening stroll through the streets 
of New York, and observe the wretched manner in 
which they are lighted. The burners in the street 
lamps are nominally 3-feet burners, yet who has any 
idea that anything like that quantity is, on an average, 
consumed in the public lamps? We could men- 
tion some of these burners, which give no more light 
than a single tallow candle, and this not for one night 
only, when the deficiency might be attributed to a 
temporary obstruction of the burner, but for weeks 
atatime. If gas were sold to the city by meter, 
at a fairly remunerative price, we warrant that the 
burners would be opened and kept open to their full 
capacity, and that the lamp-lighters would have no 
orders to turn down the taps until the burner;ceases 
blowing. and no temporary pressure would be put 
on the holders for the purpose of producing this 
blowing. 

J. O. N. Rurrer, Esq., of Black Rock, Brighton, 
England, who is widely known as a writer on gas, 
in a pamphlet “ On the Sale of Gas,” takes decided 
ground in favor of the adoption of meters for public 
lamps. Mr. Rurrer’s remarks are so sensible that a 
quotation will be appreciated by our readers. Re- 
ferring to the contract system, he says: 

“The gas company has agreed to sell, and the 
public authorities have agreed to buy, say, five cubic 
feet per hour, in so many lamps, for a certain num- 
ber of hours per night, varying according to the 
seasonal increase and diminution of light and dark- 
ness. 

“All this looks very plain and easy, and intelli- 
gible. How is the quantity of gas to each lamp 
to be measured? By the eyes and hands of the 
lamp-lighter, who has to make such an adjustment 
at the stop-cock, as by experience he knows will be 
sufficient for the proper supply of the burner until 
he goes to it again in the morning! 

“Ts such an adjustment practicable, so as to be in 
exact conformity with the terms of the contract? 
No. Gas companies know that it is utterly impos- 
sible, and the public authorities know equally well 
that it is utterly impossible, to insure a uniform sup- 
ply of gas to one-tenth part of the street lamps dur- 
ing the whole period between lighting and putting 
them out. This was known to all the parties con- 
cerned in the contract before it was entered into. 
It is one of the laws which we are unable to alter, 
that gas of a given quality, (specific gravity,) will 
pass in equal quantities during equal periods of time 
through an aperture of a certain size, provided the 
pressure (foree with which it is impelled) be uni- 
form. If the rates of pressure be variable, the 
quantities of the gas will also be variable.” 








These are plain truths, plainly spoken, and they 
must carry conviction with them. They need no 
enlargement, for the assertions made cannot be con- 
troverted. They reveal the evils of the contract 
system in “ all its naked deformity,” and the wonder 
is that they have remained so long unheeded. 

A number of consumers are of the opinion that 
gas-engineers oppose the introduction of meters to 
street lamps from motives of policy. This may be 
true in some instances, but we believe the larger 
number would gladly see the contract system abol- 
ished, and the sale of gas by measurement substituted. 
There are difficulties in the way of inaugurating such 
a reform, it is true; and then some one is needed to 
break through the trammels of present customs, and 
set the example. Imaginary troubles are anticipated, 
and obstacles are looked for, which will be found to 
exist only in the fancy of those who indulge them. 
Referring to the objections which have been urged 
against meters on public lamps, Mr. Rurrer says: 

“ As respects a separate meter for each lamp, its 
cost, its adoption, its accessibility, and its security— 
these are matters which present only imaginary dif- 
ficulties. If the difficulties were real, and greatl 
multiplied, they would be trifles in comparison wit 
those which had to be grappled with when meters 
first began to be generally used by consumers of gas. 

“The meters employed in supplying gas to street 
lamps, will have an advantage oyer those in use in 
private houses. They will work more uniformly, 
with fewer and shorter periods of interruption, and 
will, therefore, be likely to be more durable. All 
meters sustain greater injury by long and irregular 
intervals of rest than by keeping steadily at their 
work,” 

Mr. Rorrer’s long experience qualifies him to 
write understandingly on this subject. His argu- 
ments are uanswerable, and their force is so apparent 
that the wonder is that they have been so little 
heeded. Fortunately, a beginning has been made 
in London, where the lamps in the Great Central 
Gas Company’s district are supplied with meters. 
We hope the benefits arising from this experiment— 
for this is all we can call it at present—will be ex- 
tended, and that ere long the custom may become 
universal, The sale of gas by meter is the only 
equitable method in which it can be disposed of, and 
this remark applies quite as much to the supply for 
public lamps as to that destined for private con- 


sumers. 
ee 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. A. B., of Wis.— We will procure the work if possible 
and send it by mail, If it cannot be obtained in this 
city it will have to be imported, and this will take 
abont two months. 

F. C. T., of Del.— We shall be pleased to hear the re 
sults of your investigation. The field you have entered 
is a wide one, and we think it will repay you for your 
exertions in exploring it. 

. 8., of Pa.—So far as we know there are but four muni- 
cipal gas works in the United States. These are Phila- 
delphia, Pa,, Frankfort, Ky., Richmond, Va., and 
Alexandria. Va, We do not see that consumers in 
these places are any better off than in towns where 
private corporations own the gas-works. 

S. H. B., of N. Y.—Several reasons were given, but none 
of them were satisfactory. We do not know what course 
will now be pores, but a compromise will be most 
likely effected. 

E. F. E, of Ohio.— Your letter arrived safely, but the 
package has not been heard from. When it arrives we 
will inform you of our opinion by mail. 

H. D. M., of C.W.—Your idea is certainly novel, and ap- 
pears to be feasible. W+ hope you will be more successful 
than @ countryman of yours whom we could name, and 





a 


who vainly attempted to accomplish what you are aiming 


at, You seem to have commenced by paying some atten- 
tion to the philoscphy of the operation, which he did not. 
The appartus may be bought in this city, and the ex- 
pense will not be very great. 


—_——_~e2—___ 


Gas 1x Francz.—The gas at the Grand Hotel in 
Paris costs annually $26,000, or precisely what the 
lighting costs of the whole town of Orleans, a city by 
no means badly lighted. 

The small town d’Enghein, near Paris, numbering 
scarcely a thousand inhabitants, is about to be lighted 
with gas, 
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FINANCIAL. 


Monday Evening, September 14th, 1863. 

We have to report another very quiet fortnight as 
regards dealings in gas-light shares. The same can- 
not be said, however, with respect to transactions in 
other stocks, for since our last issue the market has 
experienced a very convulsive throe, and a monetary 
panic has ensued among the frequenters of the Stock 
Exchange, in which a number of operators found 
themselves very unexpectedly in a tight place. The 
daily papers have informed the public of the particu- 
lars of this temporary excitement, and as gas shares 
were not at all influenced by the collapse of prices, 
we will not take the space to make more than a 
passing allusion to it, 

We notice that on to-morrow, the 15th inst., quite 
a large amount of Manhattan, N. Y., shares and 
scrip is to be sold by auction at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change salesroom. One hundred shares of Metro- 
politan, N. Y., are also to be included in this sale, 
which is made by order of the executor of the estate 
of the late Anson G. Puetrs, 

Among gas-shares now offered for sale we notice 
a small parcel of Batavia, N. Y. This company are 
in a very flourishing condition. Their capital is 
small, their works are in good condition, their con- 
sumption is increasing, and they have always paid 
dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum from 
the start. We have been told that, in addition to 
the regular semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent., de- 
clared last July, the company earned a handsome 
surplus, which they have reserved. Batavia is the 
county town of Genesee County, and is the centre 
of quite a flourishing trade. 

There is very little movement in other gas-shares, 
and, as we remarked in our last notice of financial 
matters, we shall look for very few transactions until 
the close of the present month. 


2 





THE PETROLEUM QUESTION. 


The Canadian journals continue to discuss the 
aspects of the petroleum traffic in that province, with 
a degree of seriousness which shows the importance 
of the issues involved. A crisis in the oil trade in 
Canada seems at hand—or rather it has already 
been reached, and its effects have been shown by 
the remarkable advance in price, to which we al- 
luded in our last issue. From various parts of the 
oil region we hear of the failure of well known wells, 
and as but few new ones are discovered to replace 
them, the market must necessarily be denuded 
of Canada oil. This result will have a deadening 
effect upon the prosperity of those towns and vil- 
lages, which have sprung up as if by magic in the 
midst of the oil wells, and unless some new and un- 
foreseen results should ensue, we fear that the pros- 
perous days of these young settlements will soon 
be numbered, and that the period of their decadence 
is not far distant. 

Those who have never visited the oil regions can 
form but a very limited idea of the magnitude of the 
business depending directly and indirectly upon the 
continuance of the supply of oil. The machinery 
for pumping and for boring the wells, the barrels, 
the chemicals necessary for purifying the oil, the 
labor, the professional skill in superintending the 
operation of refining, together with the branches of 
business more remotely depending upon the trade, 
when translated into dollars and cents, amount to a 
sum which would astonish the uninitiated. A blow 
struck at interests of such large proportions, must 
be severely felt, and cannot but inflict disappoint- 
ment and loss on many of the parties involved in the 
consequences of the non-productiveness of the wells. 

The Toronto Globe has the following comments on 
the subject: 


There is no longer any reason to doubt that the 
supply of crude petroleum is running short. We 
have always been inclined to set down the reports 
of the stoppage of wells as due to the imaginations of 
interested parties, but the fact is now undoubted 





that refineries in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Enniskillen wells are stopped for want of the raw 
material ; that instead of over a hundred teams plying 
on the road to Wyoming, there are now not ten; that 
the entire yield of the wells is estimated as low as a 
hundred barrels a day, and that the price has risen in 
consequence from 15 cents a barrel, which was paid 
about this time last year, to $5. There seems to 
have been a rather sudden exhaustion of the great 
reservoir of oil which was first tapped by the Shaw 
flowing well. Some of the best wells are now per- 
fectly dry, others yield by pumping from 3 to 15 
barrels a day, and only one produces as much as 80. 

This is a gloomy view of the case. The Globe, 
however, hopes for the best, and says that deeper bor- 
ings are being made, and adds that—“ salt water has 
been found in considerable quantities, and will pro- 
bably prove a source of profit in places where the oil 
has failed.” We fear this flattering unction will not be 
realized. If oil cannot be found, we think salt will 
prove a poor substitute, and one that can never 
create that demand for the many articles necessary 
for prosecuting the oil business. 

The Oil Springs Chronicle has been estimating the 
probable Canadian demand for petroleum for illum- 
inating purposes. We quote as follows: 

It is estimated that at least two-thirds of the total 
inhabitants of the Province are consumers, the last 
census showing a population unitedly (Upper and 
Lower Canada) of 2,506,755, or to deal in round 
numbers, say two-and-a-half millions; but for those 
who do not use petroleum deduct one-third, which 
will leave for those who do use it 1,666,666 persons, 
or, dividing by five, the number allowed to each 
family, we shall have 333,333 families, averaging 
not less than ten gallons each for the year. What 
have we now for the consumption of refined petro- 
leum in Canada the present season? Upwards of 
83,000 barrels; and it must be acknowledged the 
bases of the calculation are within bounds, if not too 
limited even. No allowance, it will be observed, 
has been made for the hundreds of hotels, stores, 
offices, shops, factories, churches, railway stations, 
and in ‘some places the streets, &c., &c., ad infinitum 
almost, which are lighted by the enterprise of Ennis- 
killen. 

But the demand or quantity consumed will have 
no influencing effect on the market if the supply is 
ample. Let us see, then, what the disparity between 
the supply and the demand is, and what effect it will 
have. 

It has been pretty definitey ascertained that the 
gross amount of refined oil now in Canada in hands 
of refiners and dealers does not exceed 15,000 bar- 
rels, and the daily yield of crude oil at the wells is 
now only 200 barrels, which, if all manufactured in 
the Province, would yield 50 per cent. of burning 
oil to be added daily to the 15,000 barrels already on 
hand, making, up to the lst of December—after which 
date very little oil will be made before the following 
summer—say 8,000 barrels more, or to be liberal, 
10,000; making in all only 25,000 barrels to meet a 
demand for at least 50,000 barrels which will be re- 
quired from this time up to April—the oil-burning 
season. 

The inference from this is, that unless some un- 
expected addition to the supply is discovered, prices 
must rule higher than ever before, and that importa- 
tions from this country may be necessary. In this 
event, the burthen of supplying the hitherto con- 
sumers of Canada oil, will be thrown upon the 
Pennsylvania oil region, and this increased draft 
upon the resources of the petroleum of the United 
States will cause prices to advance much higher 
than they now are, and one great argument in favor 
of kerosene oils—indeed the main argument, that of 
economy—will be somewhat weakened. Unless 
some new accessions to the supply are met with, we 
cannot see but that prices of refined illuminating oil 
must advance to such figures as to almost render the 
preparation of veritable coal oil remunerative, and 
an unexpected demand may thus be created for the 
Albert and other highly bituminous coals. 

At all events, the people must have artificial 
light—cheap, free from trouble, and economical— 
and if it prove that refined oils advance to their old 
prices, a great number of consumers will be driven 
to the use of gas, and, as we mentioned when treat- 
ing of this subject in our last number, gas com- 





panies, particularly those in Canada, will be freed 


from the depressing effects of the competition of the 
petroleum oils, which have brought many of them 
to a very unenviable condition. 

VALUE OF LONDON SEWAGE. 

Baron Liebig, the celebrated chemist, has recently 
written a letter referring to the value of the sewage 
of London, from which we take the following extract: 

From exact calculation of the liquid and solid void- 
ings of London, (the detail of which would be out of 
place here,) we may conclude that 42 tons of ammonia, 
10 tons of phosphoric acid, and 74 tons of potash find 
their way into the London sewers daily. These 42 
tons of ammonia are contained in 247 tons of guano, 
the 10 tons of phosphoric acid in 83.3 tons of guano; 
thus 163.7 tons remain in which the phosphoric acid is 
wanting; or, what is the same thing, if, to the sewage 
obtained daily from London 100 tons of superphosphate 
of lime (at 20 per cent. of phosphoric acid) be added> 
the value of the daily voidings of the metropolitan, or 
the sewage of London, is made equivalent to 247 tons 
Peruvian guano; or, by the addition yearly of 36,500 
tons of superphosphate, we may acquire the value of 
90,155 tons guano, at £13 12s. 6d. == £1,228,364. Deduct 
the price of 86,500 tons of superphosphate at £5 5s. = 
£191,628, and we have £1,036,736 as the money value 
To this should still beadded the worth 
of potash in the sewage water. Potash is the manure 
which the farmer obtains with the most difficulty; it 
is that element, too, which renders his stable dung 
(the amount of phosphoric acid and ammonia being the 
same) of greater value and efficacy. In 247 tons of 
guano, about 14 tons of potash are contained; but 
every day 74 tons are obtained in the sewer water, 
which gives a surplus of 6 tons, corresponding to 11 
tons of sulphate of potash, giving yearly 4,015 tons, 
which at £18 per ton, shows a money value of £72,270. 
Add this to the sum above given, and we have as real 
annual money value of the London sewage, £1,109,006. 





of the sewage. 





Gas-Firrers’ Worx.—The following letter signed 
“a gas inspector” we take from the London Builder: 
“You once did me the favor of inserting a few lines 
about gus-piping as laid into houses by the builders in 
the course of erection of the houses, the work in ques- 
tion being generally done by some half-and-half work- 
man, as much a carpenter or smith as a gas-fitter, and 
not much of either. Well, now, I have to grumble at 
the regular full-blown gas-fitter, all complete with his 
shop and light cart, and his men with proper tools, 
(not forgetting white lead, that very good friend of the 
gas-fitter.) A consumer complains of an escape of gas 
near the meter, On investigation, my man finds a hole 
in the back of the meter, a dry one, caused by— what 
does the reader think ?—by a spike used for supporting 
the meter in the next house having been driven 
through the 4-inch wall, the division wall of a house 
let at arental of about £30. So much for the wall. 
And how much for the risk of fire? and how could the 
fire have been traced to its course, the meter of course 
having been burnt in the firstonset? And is it not an 
aggravating thing for an insurance office manager to 
know this may be occurring any time? This sort of ac- 
cident has occurreed in my own experience with a differ- 
ent result; inasmuch as it was a water tank (of wood, 
lined with zinc) that suffered ; and the level of the water 
therein was lowered about 6 inches, producing a damp 
wall and flooing for a few weeks—and nothing worse. 


a 





New Invention 1x Burnine Ons.—A patent has 
been granted, in England, to Rudolph Schomburg and 
Adolph Baldamus, for “improvements applicable to 
all kinds of oils used for illuminating purposes, where- 
by combustion thereof is rendered more perfect, smoke 
preventet, and the purity of the light increased.” This 
invention consists in leading the vapor from water to 
all kinds of oils while burning in lamps; whereby it is 
claimed combustion is rendered more perfect. The 
lamp is so constructed that water is vaporized by the 
heat of the flame, which water is contained in a hollow 
cone or conical chamber around the wick-tube, whence 
it issues in vapor in contact with the flame about or 
above the point of its generation. The water vessel 


is, by preference, surrounded by another vessel or 
chamber, between which a passage is formed, through 





which air passes to the flame. 
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ON THE CONSTANTS OF GAS ENGINEERING. | 
(From the Sanitary Reporter.) 


(Continued ‘from page 75.) 

* In the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and in most of 
the special Acts relating to gas companies, Parliament 
has prescribed the maximum profits which gas com- 
panies shall be entitled to divide upon their capital, 
and has regulated the circumstances and conditions 
under which the price of gas is to be reduced when the 
maximum profit is attained, Provision is also made in 
the general act for the deposit of accounts by gas com- 
panies, and for the inspection and audit of these ac- 
counts on the part of gas consumers. Again, in the 
Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, it is provided that accounts 
are to be deposited in a form which has been settled 
and prescribed by the Secretary of State. 

Notwithstanding all the paternal care which has thus 
been exercised by the legislature in order to secure for 
the public a reduction of price when the prescribed 
dividend has been reached, there are still many diffi- 
culties in clearly distinguishing whether the accounts 
have been properly prepared, and whether particular 
items are not sometimes erroneously placed to revenue 
account which belong in fact to capital, and are really 
extensions of and additions to the works. 

It is only by the aid of an intelligible and rational 
system of constants, expressing the relation of various 
results to each other in the operation of gas-works, 
that we can ever hope to detect anomalies and errors 
in accounts which are intended to be uniform, and to 
be kept for the public benefit. A few illustrations will 
render this proposition more clear. 

If we have, for instance, in any gas-works the cost 
of coals per ton, the total sum expended for coals in a 
year, and the selling price of gas per 1,000 feet, we 
can estimate with tolerable accuracy what the gas 
rental of the company ought to be. All companies 
under similar conditions, with respect to the preceding 
items, ought to yield the eame rental; and if they do 
not, the result must be sought for in defects of manu- 
facture, in extraordinary leakage, or in other causes of 
a similar nature. ; 

Take, for example, a group of companies like those 
supplying the metropolis, paying the same, or nearly 
the same, price for coals, and deriving a fixed and 
definite price for their gas; it is evident there ought 
to be a corresponding relation between the gas rentals 
derived by those companies; and any great anomalies 
or irregularities in this should awaken research, with 
the view of discovering the source of such anomalies 
or irregularities. The same remarks apply to the yield 
of residual products, the cost of all expenses exclusive 
of raw material, and finally to the profits derived as 
the result of all the operations, this profit being the 
final balance between the annual receipt and expendi- 
ture, , 

We shall thus, by the aid of constants, distinguish 
those companies which are working judiciously from 
those which are wasteful and extravagant; we shall 
discover frauds and errors in the accounts, and last, 
not least, we shall determine when the capital is dis- 
proportionate and excessive. 

In the case of the companies supplying the Metro- 
polis, most of whom make their gas from Newcastle 
coal, the most useful constant by which to compare 
both receipts and expenditure will probably be the 
unit of £100 laid out in the purchase of coals, 

Taking the most simple case of a group of companies, 
all buying the same kind of coal at the same price, all 
making the same kind of gas, and all selling at the 
same rate, it is evident that the rental for each £100 
expended in coal should be the same for all. The 
other important heads of receipt and expenditure, 
such as—l1. The price realized for residual products. 
2. The absolute cost of raw material, or the cost of the 
coal, less the products. 3. The cost of all other ex- 
penses exclusive of raw material ; and lastly the profit, 
will all depend on situation, management, and a variety 
of minute details which will hereafter engage our 
attention. 

Even where a group of companies use coal at differ- 
ent prices, and sell their gas at varying rates, it is still 
possible by the aid of constants to make a perfect 
comparison between them, if we first perform the pre- 
liminary operation of reducing the various heads of 








may conveniently be taken as a certain fixed unit ex- 
pended in coal. 

We have already given some examples of the pro- 
portion between capital and annual tonnage of coal 
used in the manufacture of gas, and have now to add 
another case in which the capital is lower than any that 
have hitherto been considered. The accounts of the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Company for the last year 
have just been issued, and it appears that the company 
with a capital of £57,000 has carbonized during the 
last year, 18,973 tons of coal, so that the capital is at 
the rate of only £4.08 per ton of coal. 

We shall have more to say as to this company when 
we come to speak of the working expenses, and in the 
mean time will only observe, that with the cost of raw 
material somewhat exceeding that which prevails in 
the metropolis, the price of gas for the last two years 
has been only 3s. per 1,000 feet. At this low rate, the 
full dividends have been paid, and the directors have 
just announced their intention of reducing the price 
from Michaelmas next to 2s. 9d. per 1,000 feet. 


ON THE ANNUAL WORKING EXPENSES OF GAS COMPANIES. 

Before proceeding to investigate these, from the ac- 
counts of gas companies of the present day, it will be 
interesting to glance at two rival estimates which were 
brought prominently before the public fourteen years 
ago, when the Great Central Company was first estab- 
lished. It will be useful to compare these estimates, 
not only with each other, but with the expenses which 
are actually found to prevail in the present working of 
gas companies, One of these estimates was by Mr. 
Croll, to whom the people of this metropolis are im- 
mensely indebted for the bold and persevering advo- 
cacy with which he supported the introduction of 
cheap gas into the city of London. Not only was Mr. 
Croll an advocate and pioneer, but he was the first 
really to succeed in breaking up that giant monopoly 
of the gas companies which had burdened the metro- 
polis for many years with a price which is now con- 
fessed to have been prohibitory, and opposed to the 
extension of gas-lighting. The other estimate is by 
Mr. Barlow, the editor of the Journal of Gas-Lighting, 
and supposed author of the lucubrations, which appear 
every second week in the pages of that luminary under 
the title of “ Circular to Gas Companies.” 

In the following comparative estimates, each item 
has been reduced to its proper value per ton of coal, 
each of the parties being agreed as to the actual ton- 
mas of coal, 























‘Estimates per ton of coal 
Heads of Expenditure or Cost, ex- | for making 368 million 
clusive of raw material. ft. of gas annually, from 
40,000 tons of coal. 
By By 
MANUFACTURE. Mr, Croll. | Mr. Barlow. 
BE chivas vagal spys ue vceees suse 8. 8. 
2. Wear and tear of retorts.......... 2.68 8.73 
SD raan hie 4 whe Pah vias > 0a donseves 1.53 1.94 
4. Wear and tear of works and mains AT 25 
1.53 1.54 
Total for manufacture.......... 
5.91 7.46 
DISTRIBUTION. —— 
5. Lighting and yee aegaee lamps 1.00 1.20 
6. Collection and bad debts..... ..... .62 92 
7. Rates and taxes.... > kate 62 1.95 
8. Law expenses....... oa 15 25 
9. Stationery and incidentals......... 60 .60 
10. ——- ep ee aD apes ae 1.00 1.00 
11, Engineers, secretary, clerks, and in- 
ED sar s So nbe's'bn Fabs > <04 9059 1.50 1.50 
12, Maintenance of works............ .83 1,37 
13. Wear and tear of meters.......... 387 1.60 
Total for distribution............. 6.69 10.39 
Add manufacturing expenses...... ’ 5.91 7.46 
Total cost of making per ton of; — 
coal, wth of raw material..| 12.60 17.35 








In the following comparison, the working expenses 
are so grouped and arranged as to contrast with the 
corresponding items in Hughes* analysis of the Lon- 
don gas companies’ accounts. 



































| | 8. [$86.. 
“4 = S =o @ 
| eB io 23 5 
o > | eis ss 
i) = | Ss [Sse 
& | @ |8° le83 
Labor, wear and tear of retorts, and| 8. 8. 8. 8 
maintenance of works, (1, 2, 5, 12)| - 8.24] 7.64) 7.27 
Purifying materials, (3).".......... 17 -25 Al 38 
Wear and tear of works and mains, 
era ds tah chee ones acehe bien 1.53) 1.54] 1.20] 2.68+ 
+ baicciton and bad debts, (6)..... 62); .92 43 32 
Rates and taxes, | STS Se 62) 1.95 89 65 
Law expenses, (8)... SubThes 15) 25 35) 2.38t 
Stationery, incidentals, @).. inte ones 60} 60 44 -66 
Directors, (10). . seveees| 1.00/ 1,00 40 56 
ne gS eS ee 1.50 | 1.50 78 54 
Wear and tear of meters, (18)...... | 87) 160 AT 27 
Cost per ton of coal, exclusive of } eo! 1n7 
ee ES SR ¢| 12 60 | | 17-85 | 18.01) 15.71 








receipt and expenditure to one denomination, which 








An examination of the last table shows how much 
more nearly Mr. Croll’s estimate approached the actual 
working of the London companies than that of his 
opponent, Mr. Barlow. Thus, whilst all the companies 
worked during the last year for which authentic and 
detailed accounts have been published, at 13s. per ton 
of coal, Mr. Croll’s estimate was only about 5d. per ton 
lower than this, whereas, Mr. Barlow’s was nearly 50 
per cent. in excess. So much for those who strove to 
oppose the progress of gas-lighting by supporting 
monopoly and high prices. I do not so much com- 
plain of Mr. Barlow for making so erroneous an esti- 
mate. This, no doubt, was honestly enough done at 
the time—in fact, at that time he knew no better, and 
probably few people, except Mr. Croll and those of his 
own immediate school, did then know better, but what 
I do blame Mr. Barlow for is this, that he has allowed 
so many years to elapse since the fallacy of his esti- 
mates has been shown, without once acknowledging 
his error and attempting to set the world right as to 
the real cost of manufacturing gas, 

The two items in which Mr. Barlow appears to be 
most in error are the rates and taxes, which he puts at 
1,95 shillings per ton of coal, and the wear and tear of 
meters, which he puts at 1.6 shillings per ton of coal. 
Mr. Barlow observes oracularly that from his great 
experience in parochial assessments he feels confident 
the company will be rated at £13,000 a year, and will 
have to pay £3,900 a year for rates. Now, in contrast 
to this, let the reader turn to Mr. Hughes’} analysis, 
Appendix, p. xi., where he will find that the whole 
sum paid by the Great Central Company, for rents, 
rates, and taxes, now that the capacity of the works is 
just equal to about 40,000 tons a year, was only £1,246 
a year, or less than a third of the sum which Barlow 
insisted on estimating. 


Hence the following comparison : 
8. 


Barlow’s estimate of rates and taxes........ 1.95 per ton of coal, 
Average of the London companies.......... .89 - 
Actual cost to Great Central Company...... 65 2 


Crete hes isi aes 62 * 


The parishes in which the Great Central Company 
has works and mains will do well to look to their 
assessments, 

With respect to meters, Mr. Barlow speaks in equally 
prophetic and dictatorial terms, when he says the ex- 
penses attendant on their gratuitous use cannot be less 
than 15 per cent. of their cost. And again, “ The ex- 
penses of gas companies, which let meters out to their 
customers on hire at 10 per cent., considerably exceed 
the revenue derived from them.” 

We shall examine this last assertion presently, but 
let us return to the estimates’) Mr. Barlow calculates 
according to his own data the wear and tear of metres 
at 1.6 shillings or 1s, 7d. per ton of coal, whereas the 
real cost to the Great Central Company appears from 
their own accounts to be 27s. or just over 8d. per ton 
of coal. We have heard of wide estimating, and con- 
tractors and engineers are often taunted with the dis- 
parity and want of uniformity in their estimates, but 
here we have rather an unusual case—a great gas 
authority estimating a particular definite item at siz 
times its real cost. 

Mr. Barlow seems to have laid some stress on the 
gratultous supply of meters, as if this were more ex- 
pensive to a company than a supply for which con- 
sumers are charged. The exact opposite, however, is 
the fact, because it is perfectly well known, or at all 
events it ought to be, that when gas companies charge 
arental for meters they insist on supplying a much 
larger size of meter than is at all necessary, and hence 
amuch larger expenditure is required for meters in 
the first instance, and a much heavier stock must be 
provided for in the way of repairs and restoration. 
This fact, which can be abundantly proved, of the 
absurdly big meters which nearly all rent-charging 
gas companies insist on supplying to their customers is 
a significant commentary on the observation which is 
constantly falling from Mr. Barlow and his school, as 
to the loss which the gas companies sustain by supply- 
ing meters at 10 per cent. of their cost. If this is such 
an unfortunate thing for the companies, why do they 
supply their consumers with such preposterously large 
meters, which must inevitably cause them great expense 
for repairs? Can Mr. Barlow or anybody else sug- 





gest any other reason except that the meter rents pay 
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them very handsomely—in fact, far too handsomely for 
the proper working of the system? 

An inspection of Hughes’ analysis of the London 
Gas Companies’ accounts (pp. 26 and 27), will show 
that those companies which supply meters gratuitously 
incur a far less comparative cost for repair of meters 
than those companies which hire theirs out. This is to 
be expected, because the companies who have to find 
meters gratuitously take care for their own sakes not 
to have them too large, and they have no interest in 
burdening their customers with large and expensive 
meters. Hence, as we have already shown, the cost of 
the Great Central Company for repairing and restoring 
meters is about 8d. per ton of coal while the highest 
cost to any London company, namely, the South Metro- 
politan, is about 1s. per ton of coal, and this at a time 
when great changes were taking place consequent on 
the Sale of Gas Acts. At the same time, Mr. Barlow 
estimates the cost to the Great Central Gas Company 
at 1s. 7d. per ton of coal. 

ON THE WORKING EXPENSES OF THE GAS COMPANIES SUP- 
PLYING THE METROPOLIS. 

These expenses have doubtless been very irregular 
in former years, and have been so mixed up with ex- 
tensions that considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced in arriving at their real amount. Since the 
official publication of the accounts, however, which 
have been prepared according to the form prescribed 
by the Secretary of State, and the minute analysis of 
their accounts by Mr. Hughes, a great deal of the dif- 
ficulty and uncertainty has been removed, and it is 
possible to arrive at something like a proper idea of 
the sums expended under the various heads which com- 
pose the current outlay of a gas company. 

The particulars of expenditure required by the Secre- 
tary of State are classified in the following manner : 

Ist. Management, comprising—1. Directors’ allow- 
ance. 2. Salary of secretary and clerks. 3. Collec- 
tors’ commission and pay. 4. Rents, rates, and taxes 
of offices, 5. Stationery, printing, and general 
charges, 6. Payment to auditors, In»comparing the 
accounts of the London gas companies it has been 
found necessary to comprise all the rates and taxes 
under one head, whether paid in respect of the offices 
or the manufactory, as the companies in some cases do 
not distinguish between the two. It has also been 
found convenient to include the payment to auditors 
along with the payment to directors, With these 
trifling alterations the following is a summary of the 
expenses incurred by the London gas companies under 
the head of management : 

TABLE SHOWING EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT PER TON OF 























COAL, 
Ave. of all the 
Co’s calculated 
Highest | Lowest. |from the aggre- 
gate tonnage 
of Coal. 
B 8. 8. 
1, Directors’ allowances and pay- 
ment to Auditors........... 84 22 40 
2. Salary of Secretary and Clerks} 1.89 44 78 
8. Collector’s commission and 
Se PEO PCO Tey eeee -60 .22 48 
4. Rents, rates, and taxes....... 1.40 51 .89 
5. Stationey, printing, and gene- 
ral charges beteis : ben ea te caa 1.29 24 44 
2.94 





The expenses of manufacture are thus subdivided by 
the Secretary of State: 1, Coals, including carriage 
dues, &c. 2. Purifying materials, 3. Supervision and 
labor. 4. Tools and other implements. 5. Ordinary 
repair and maintenance of premises, 6, Rent, rates, 
and taxes of manufactory. 7. Improvements and ex 
tension of premises and machinery. 

In the comparison I am now making I excludesthe 
coals, because the price of these varies in nearly every 
town throughout the kingdom, and whilst the informa- 
tion with respect to the other items will be of great use 
to all persons interested in provincial and other gas- 
works, the price of coals in London has, of course, no 
bearing on other works than those in the metropolis. 
The fourth item—tools and other implements—has 
been taken with No, 5. The sixth item, namely, rents, 
rates, and taxes of manufactory, as before explained, 
has been included under the head of management. 
The 7th item, relating to extensions and improvements, 
forms of course no part of current expenditure, and 
should properly be charged to capital account. Most 
of the companies return nil under this head, and where 











any amount has been returned it has been struck out 

as not belonging to current expenditure. 

TABLE SHOWING ACTUAL MANUFACTURING EXPENSES PER 
TON OF COAL USED BY THE LONDON COMPANIES. 








Ave. of all 














the Co's sup- 

Highest | Lowest. plying Lon- 
don. 

8. 8. 8. 
1. Purifying materials............ .65 .20 41 
2. Supervision and labor..... 10.86§ | 3.57 4.86 
8. Ordinary repair and mainten- 

ance of premises............. 6.08 65 2.78 
8.05 





Under the head of Distribution, the Secretary of 
State ranges the following items: 

1, Ordinary repair and maintenance of mains, ser- 
vice-pipes, dc, 2. Improvement and extension (which 
must be struck out of current expenditure for the rea- 
sons already given.) 3. Restoring and replacing meters. 
4. Additional meters (this also is struck out. 5. Law 
and parliamentary charges. 

ON THE WORKING EXPENSES OF PROVINCIAL 
PANIES, 

There are many instances both of gas companies 
and corporations managing their gas-works with a much 
less expenditure than the London companies. The 
cheapest working is probably to be found in the manu- 
facturing towns of Lancashire, and as examples of this 
I append tables showing the cost of the various items 
during a series of years in the two towns of Bolton and 
Rochdale, The former is a town of 70,395 inhabitants, 
with the gas-works in the hands of acompany. The 
latter is a town of 38,184 inhabitants, with the gas- 
works in the hands of the corporation. 


GAS COM- 





the present working expenses stand as above, but in 
comparing these with the working of gas establish- 
ments in various parts of the country one or two de- 
ductions are necessary. 

In the first place, the above expenditure includes the 
charges of lighting, repairing, extinguishing, and clean- 
ing the public lamps, all of which are services that gas 
companies should have nothing to do with, and which, 
in many cases, it would be much to their interest to 
relinquish, These expenses amount, on the lowest 
computation, to 1s. per ton of coal. 

Many companies, again, do not supply meters to 
their customers, and when they do supply them a meter 
rent is commonly received, which considerably ex- 
ceeds the expenses of the meters. From this con- 
sideration it is better to consider the working expenses 
exclusive of meter repair and restoration. Deducting 
then .35s, for the average expense of meters, together 
with 1s, for the public lamps, we have the working 
expenses of the London companies reduced to 11.66s, 
or 11s. 8d. per ton of coal carbonized. 


BOLTON GAS-WORKS AND ROCHDALE GAS-WORKS, 


Both of these examples show a working expendi- 
ture considerably below that of the London companies, 
As the Bolton works belong to the corporation, the 
accounts contain no charges for directors, this part of 
the management being gratuitous, At Bolton, how- 
ever, the only payment to directors appears under the 
heading of “committee,” and only amounts to 14d 
per ton of coal, Adding this to the expenses at Roch- 
dale we have the total expenses there equal to 8s, 10}d. 
per ton of coal, and the total expenses at Bolton to 
10s. 9d. per ton. 








BOLTON GAS WORKS—EXPENSES. 







































































































































































| “Sa, Rates and ‘ Mis s}| Wear and | 
S Rg Labor. Lime. Saree: Stationery. | Law Charges.| Committee, 7 omen Tear. 
: Sye _ eae ae = Sem "fie Total 
| aged Per Per | Per Ver | Per Per Per |,, Per 
ss Pa Cost. | Ton, | Cost: | gon, | CO8t | Ton, | Cost. | Pon, | Cost. | Ton, | St: | ‘Ton Cost. | Ton, | ©8t- | Ton, 
| 2ilea | 2 lad] @ laa] £ilada| &€lea.| lea} 2l0aa| 2b ais a 
1855, 10,755 | 3,282 |6 1 207 | 0 4%| 684 | 1 38% 7 | 01%) 48 (01 8 | 01%) 41 | 01 1,620} 30 | 11 2 
1856 10,600 | 8,266 6 1%) 180) 04 668 | 138 84101%) 50 | 01 92 | 02 84 | 00% | 1,424,28 | 10 104% 
1857) 12,167 | 8,627 |5 114g) 209) 04 631 | 1 O44) 127 | 0 2% 1j;-— 74 | O1M}) 41 | 00% | 2500;43 | 12 0 
1858 11,579 | 3,900 6 10%; 196) 04 648 | 1 14} 103/02 6);— 64 | 01M) 40 | 0 0% | 1,857) 83 | 11 10% 
1859| 18,061 | 8,676 [5 734} 163 | 08 | 676/10%) 86/01%) 4 | — | 61 | 01%} 44 | 00% | 1049;17 | 8 9% 
1860) 14,550 | 4,420 [5 113g; 209 | 0 8%) 788) 1 0%) 104) 01%) 16 0 034) 72 | 0 13] TS | 01% | 1,645) 2 235) 9 10 
| 72,912 |22,171/6 134] 1,164 | 0 8%14,000 1 1%] 579/02 | 120 | 0 0x! 4489 101%] 278 |01 |10,185/2 9%! 10 9 
ROCHDALE GAS WORKS—EXPENSES. 
Tons of Coal used Lime, Labor. Stationery, Repairs. Rates and Taxes. 
Year, per Annum. Total. 
Cost. |PerTon.} Cost. |Per Ton.| Cost, Cost. | Cost. } 
£ s. d. £ 8. d. £j;eda|; ££ |a4, £ | 8 4. | s. d. 
1846 8,291 123 0 9 1334; 8 1%) 383 | O 2% 176 | 1 0% 119 0 8% +10 10 
1847 8,446 105 0 TM| 1,188) 6 Ti 80 | 0 2 | 436 | 9 6% 102 | 0 7 10 5% 
1848 8,418 80 0 5B 764) 4 Bh 22 | 0 1%) 854 5 0 166 Olly) lt O 
1849 8.541 105 | 0 7 848} 4 9%) 25 0 1%] 784 “Gut 5 144 | 0 9%! 10 8 
1850 8,406 84 0 5% 957 5 7 23 | O 1d} 320 1 10% 96 0 6% 8 
1851 4,301 86 0 4%; 1,876) 6 4%) 28 |; © 1} 400 110% 141 0 Tk 9 4% 
1852 4,548 99 | 0 5 | 1,822] 5 9%! 380 | O 1%) 500 | 2 2%] 172 | 0 9 9 3% 
1853 5,095 105 0 4%) 1,239) 410% 86 | O 1%) 800 38 1K 112 0 5s 8 11¢ 
1854 5,966 111 | 0 4%] 1,513/ 5 0x] 43 0 1% 900 | 8 o%| 203 | 0 8yi 9 Bi 
1855 6,586 146 0 Si; 1,865) 5 8 45 0 14) 574 1 8%} 288 0 8% 8 8 
1856 6,916 129 0 4%) 1,742) 5 OM] 57 02 |; 1700 2 0% 242 0 8% 8 8 
1857 7,667 168 0 5%} 1,721) 4 6 67 | 0 2 | 850 10%| 881 0 11% 6 11% 
1858 7,650 152 0 4%) 1,698} 4 5% 73 | O 23) 476 1 2% 804 0 9% 7 ON 
1859 8.027 154 0 456; 1,931 | 4 9% 8s | O 2) 570 5 267 0 8 2 5K 
73,848 1.647 | 0 5%) 19448} 5 3%! 500 | 0 2 | 7,840 | 2 15%] 2,687 | 0 8%) 8 8% 
TABLE SHOWING EXPENSES OF DISTRIBUTION INCURRED BY I believe no charges for meters are included in either 


THE LONDON GAS COMPANIFS PER TON OF COAL, 




















Ave. of all 
Highest | Lowest. the 

Companies. 
8. 8. 8. 

1, Ordinary repair and mainte- 

nance of mains, services, &c.| 2.68 .09 1,20 
2. Restoring and replacing fheters.| 1.08 .02 AT 
8. Law and Parliamentary charges; 2.38 nil, 85 
2.02 





The following, then, are the average expenses of all 
the companies per ton of coal: 
8 


RG oa S's a's sig “AVR e sss cute cdueie sine’ 2.94 
Manufacture...... Oe Lee ee Poe Te a TT eT TE 8.05 
NIE ties oy a bhniSs asus whens vars paeekadmeds 2.02 

13.01 


or say, in round figures, 13s. per ton of coal. There 
can be little doubt that, owing to the minute accuracy 
of the accounts required by the Secretary of State, 
and to the keen supervision which will be devoted to 
the accounts of a group of companies realizing their 
full maximum dividends of 10 per cent., the work- 
ing of future years will show a considerable reduc- 
tion in the preceding amounts. In the mean time, 





of these accounts, but in both cases the expenses of 
public lighting are included, these amounting, as 
before shown, to at least 1s, a ton. With respect to 
other places in Lancashire, I find the expenses at 
Stockport from 1848 to 1851, without public lamps 
and meters, varying form 10s. 5d. to neary 18s. per 
ton of coal. From 1855 to 1859, however, the ex- 
penses at Stockport, without public lamps and meters, 
have varied from 7s, 8d. to 13s, 5d. per ton of coal. 

The neighboring works of Manchester and Salford, 
both in the hands of corporations, do not appear to be 
conducted at less expense than about 13s, per ton of 
coal, whilst Halifax, in Yorkshire, with gas-works also 
in the hands of a corporation, appears to work at about 
8s. per ton. As an encouragement to the managers 
and directors of small works, and to show how econo- 
mically even the smallest gas-works may be conducted, 
I may quote the case of Woburn, a small town in Bed- 
fordshire, where only about 325 tons of coal are car- 
bonized annually, and where the working expenses in 
1856 only amounted to 8s, 4d., and in the next year 
to 8s. 3d. per ton of coal. 

The Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company has 
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been already alluded to as one with a remarkably 
small capital, and supplying gas at an unusually low 
price. This company pays 14s. 9d. per ton for New- 
castle coal, having expended during last year £10,305 
for coal, and received back from the sale of products 
£4,673. Their whole expenses during the year for the 
carbonization of 13,973 tons of coal were £9,527, or 
13s.8d. per ton. This included the expenses of meters 
and public lighting, which together amounted to 1s. 
4d. per ton, leaving a net cost of 12s.4d. The cur- 
rent expenditure, however, evidently includes some 
amount which should be charged to capital; for in- 
stance, £680 for meters, called extension in the ac- 
counts, and £2,080 charged for wear and tear in addi- 
tion to repairs and renewals. Taking off the meters 
and £1,900 of the latter sum as belonging to capital, 
we have the whole expenses equal to £7,547, or 10s. 10d. 
per ton, including meters and public lamps, or 9s. 6d. 
per ton excluding these. 

* “ Zondon and its Gas Companies.” Waterlow & Sons, 49 
Parliament street, Westminster, and 66 London Wall, E. C. 

+ These items are evidently most excessive. The one for wear 
and tear probably includes extension of works, and the one for 
law expenses is exceptionally heavy, owing to the expensive litiga- 
tion arising out of the Wood street fire. 

¢ The figures here do not constitute a perfectly fair comparison, 
because Messrs. Croll and Barlow probably intended their ac- 
counts to include the loss from bad debts, whereas in the accounts 
of the London Gas Companies, as made out in the form prescribed 
by the Secretary of State, the loss by bad debts is probably de- 
ducted from the gas rental on the other side of the account, and 
does not appear under the head of collection. 

| “London and its Gas Companies,” by Samuel Hughes, F.G.S 

§ It is scarcely necessary to observe that this item, which oc- 
curs in the accounts of the South Metropolitan Company, requires 
the vigilant attention of the Secretary of State. 


= 
. 


THE SEWAGE OF LONDON: ITS UTILIZATION, 


We are now in a position to see the present results 
of the advertisement which appeared some time back, 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, asking for 
tenders for taking the sewage of the metropolis. The 
Main Drainage Committee reported last week to the 
Board that nine communications had been received, 
not one of which fully complied with the terms of the 
advertisements, whilst three of them made no proposals 
of the nature of a tender. The report then gave the 
names of the parties, and a short summary of their 
proposals, 

Even before the appearance of the report, the sub- 
ject had received considerable “ventilation” in the 
journals; but the state of the question does not seem 
to us very different from what it was when last we 
looked into it. We believe that no member of the Me- 
tropolitan Board—whatever may have been said at 
vestries and other local meetings—entertains the opin- 
ion that the sewage ultimately will be worthless. “ En- 
trusted,” as Mr. Thwaites has said, “ with the execution 
of important and costly works, but endowed with very 
inadequate funds for their execution ;” in fact, except 
in the case of the Thames Embankment, compelled to 
derive their resources “from the direct taxation of 
the metropolitan rate-payers;” hampered with the 
debts of predecessors, ‘‘ and with an arrear of centuries 
of neglect to overtake, the Board would, we can sup- 
pose, hail with delight any means by which their task 
might be lightened, and the burdens of their fellow- 
citizens alleviated. But they feel, in the words of the 
same representative of the Board, that they “are trus- 
tees on behalf of the public,” whom it is their “ duty 
to protect against vague and visionary schemes; as a 
hasty adoption of the first wild tentative effort to deal 
with the sewage, might for years impede the execution 
of any sound practical plan.” They “have kept two 
objects steadily in view—first, to endeavor to find men 
of recognized practical and financial ability to perform 
what they undertake ; secondly, to obtain from them a 
sufficient guarantee that their operations shall not 





- bring” the Board “ within the scope of the 31st clause 


of the Main Drainage Act, whereby the Secretary of 
State is empowered to call” them “to account, if, in 
the disposal of” their sewage, they “cause any nui- 
sance.” They “ believe these conditions can be fulfilled, 
and with advantage to the rate-payers.” 

Whether the means are suggested in any of the 
propositions to the Board, the rate-payers may shortly 
have opportunity of judging. It seems to be the in- 
tention to have the propositions printed in extenso, 


Meanwhile, we append them, much as we find them 
abridged. 

The committee, we may mention, in reporting, first 
reminded the Board that the subject was one which 
had already seriously occupied their attention. In 
April, 1860, in answer to an advertisement, tenders 
were received, and opened on the 6th of July, 1860, 
from Messrs. Townsend, Moore & Shepherd, expressed 
in nearly the same terms as communications by these 
parties which they have now sent in. 

Those who have replied to the recent advertisements 
are: Dr. Thudichum, Mr. David Curwood, Lord Tor- 
rington, Sir Charles Fox, and Mr. Hunt; Mr. John J. 
Moore, Mr. George Townsend, Secretary to the London 
Sewage Utilization Company (limited), Mr. George 
Shepherd, Mr. C. F. Kirkman, Mr. Thomas Ellis, and 
the Hon. W. Napier and Mr. Hope. 

Dr. Thudichum proposes to separate mechanically 
the house drainage, retaining what he considers most 
valuable, and gives a sketch of his closet and drains, 
and tables of analysis of the constituents of fluid sew- 
age. He estimates the net profits at one million per 
annum. 

Mr, Curwood merely suggests the separation of the 
solid and liquid sewage. 

Lord Torrington, Sir C. Fox, and Mr, Thornton 
Hunt regret, on the grounds of the impolicy of pub- 
licly declaring the land with which they propose to 
deal, not to comply with the advertisement, but express 
their willingness to discuss the matter, and to enter 
into a provisional arrangement for a bill in Parliament. 

Mr. Moore, Mr. Townsend (on behalf of the London 
Sewage Utilization Company), and Mr. G. Shepherd, 
refer to their previous communications responding to 
the Board’s advertisement in April, 1860, as embody- 
ing the propositions they have to submit. 

The proposals of the London Sewage Utilization 
Company (reported on 17th January, 1860), were that 
the Board should grant the company as much sewage 
as they might require at Barking Creek for two years, 
at arent of £5. That, should the experiment be suc- 
cessful, the Board should, at the end of those two years, 
grant a further term of twenty-one years at the same 
rent, and at the end of such term that the company 
should pay such rent for such further term as may be 
agreed, or as determined by the arbitration of the 
president of the Institute of Civil Engineers, or by the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Moore’s proposals were, that the Board should 
grant the sewage for ninety years, the first fourteen at 
a peppercorn, and at the expiration of that time one- 
half of the profits, after deducting 10 per cent. inter- 
est on the capital invested, or on such reasonable return 
as the Secretary of State may award, to be paid by 
the grantees to the Board. In a further communica- 
tion, 9th July, 1863, Mr. Moore offers to pay one far- 
thing per ton for every ton of sewage raised by the 
Board to a height of 200 feet ; which, at eighty million 
gallons daily, would, he estimated, amount to £136,000 
per annum ; and he states (really a vital point) that he 
has already engagements with the occupiers of nearly 
60,000 acres for the use of the sewage. 

Mr. Shepherd, adhering to the proposals in his for- 
mer letters, states that he shall shortly have plans for 
applying the whole of the sewage; that he will apply 
to Parliament for the necessary powers, on obtaining a 
concession, and asks for that of the south side first. 
Of Mr. Shepherd’s letters, only two are of the nature 
of tenders. The first asks for a concession of the whole 
of the sewage of London for fifty years, and offers to 
divide with the Board the net profits received by the 
company after paying 7} per cent. on the invested 
capital; after fifty years, the company only to deduct 
5 per cent. interest on their capital; the second refers 
to the former tender, but requests that the concession 
should be full and free. 

There remain three communications purporting to 
be tenders in answer to the Board’s last advertise- 
ment. 

Mr. Kirkman’s embodies a patent for obtaining manure 
from sewage by filtration and deposit—the water after 
such treatment to be discharged into the river. He pur- 
poses to erect works, on condition that the Board shall 
convey to him the necessary land adjoining the reser- 
voir at Barking, deliver the sewage into his works, 
grant him use of their frontage and wharfs for the 








term of seven years at a peppercorn, seven years at a 
rent of one-fifth the net profits, after deducting a divi- 
dend of £20 per cent. on the capital expended; and 
for a further term of seven years at a rent of one-fifth 
the net profits after deducting £5 per cent. in the capi- 
tal; and for any further term at such rate as shall be 
settled by the Secretary of State. Mr. Kirkman would 
guarantee a minimum rent of £10,000 per annum, and 
surrender the works on two years’ notice, subject to 
the repayment of the capital invested, and of a pre- 
mium of £25 per cent. thereon, and to a royalty of £1 
per cent, for the use of his patent. 

Mr. Ellis proposes to pump from the Board’s reser- 
voirs to covered tanks—the sewage to flow by gravi- 
tation through pipes laid along the sides of the roads 
adjoining the area to be irrigated. Mr. Ellis under- 
takes to provide all necessary deodorizing agents, and 
to subject himself in all things to the directions of the 
Board. The profits, deducting expenses and reserve 
fund, he proposes to divide equally, and he suggests 
that three of the directors of his company should be 
nominated by the Board. The concession he requires 
should be in perpetuity, subject to the Board’s power 
to purchase after fifty years, on certain conditions. 

Messrs. Napier and Hope propose to intercept the 
whole of the ordinary flow of the northern sewage 
near Abbey Mills, to convey it by a culvert forty-four 
miles in length to Maplin Sands on the one hand, and 
Dengie Flats on the other. Both these areas, extend- 
ing to fifteen or twenty thousand acres, are at present 
submerged at high water, and their redemption is part 
of the project. The capital proposed is two millions— 
the concession of the sewage to be for fifty years, sub- 
ject to Parliamentary authority being obtained, and to 
a grant of the land from the Crown, The net profits 
to be divided equally, after a deduction of 10 per cent. 
on the outlay. The Board to have the power of re- 
suming the grant of sewage at the end of the fifty 
years, on certain conditions. 

The committee appended to the report the several 
tenders from time to time made for taking the sewage 
of the metropolis, together with supplementary docu- 
ments and explanations of such tenders, and included 
also other communications addressed to the Board on 
the question of the sewage. 

The report and the voluminous documents connected 
with the subject are now being printed, and they will 
be sent to all the vestries, 

It will not be seen from this abridgement of the 
propositions how the problem is solved; or whether, 
for example, it is supposed that the Essex marshes can 
absorb the whole present sewage of the northern half 
of the metropolis, plus the increase in the future. 
Several things have to be taken as granted before such 
disposal of the sewage can be calculated upon. First 
of all, the nature of soil must be that which will absorb 
sewage in large quantities beneficially; and second, 
land-owners must be ready or competent to appreciate 
the value. We pass by, for the moment, without ques- 
tioning, the point said to be now proved, that sewage 
can be applied beneficially to all kinds of crops. It 
may, however, be more important to note that persons 
considered to be acquainted with agriculture, and the 
value of the land bordering the Thames—differing, we 
may suppose, both with Mr. Mechi and Mr. F. Bailey 
Derton—assert that the land there would be spoiled 
by sewage-irrigation and land-drainage, and that it is 
better to keep to the present system of irrigating by 
ditches and sluice-gates. Taking this view to be wrong, 
it is to be considered in the estimate of the situation, 
and of the counteracting influences. But there is a 
third point, that of levels. If certain theories be cor- 
rect, no city that is in a valley can be assisted in the 
disposal of its sewage by the method of irrigation in 
which the sewage is distributed by gravitation, that is, 
not by some mechanism of pumps and hose; and the 
outlets for London would be confined to the areas of 
ground at lower levels than its system of sewers. 
These areas, by the system which is in course of com- 
pletion, would be the country east of the metropolis. 
The value of guano arises from the concentration of 
the fertilizing ingredients in a given weight of it. Ex- 
penses of carriage can be incurred in its case, which 
could not in that of the liquid. If all the land to which 
pipes could be extended or radiated to a considerable 
distance from the reservoirs at Barking and Crossness 
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point—and from the whole length reaching across the 
marshes, of the northern outfall sewer, which is so 
favorable, in its high level, to the distribution—were 
available, the quantity of such land would not be suffi- 
cient for the sewage of London. 

The scheme of Mr. Ellis, which has been in some 
form before the public for three years, has lately been 
brought into greater notice by his letters in the papers, 
and by those of the chairman of the Board in reply. 
Mr. Ellis proposes to pump the sewage into “ a summit 
regulating reservoir, on either side of the Thames, 
placed on hills of sufficient elevation” to enable him 
“to command, by gravitation, the area to be dealt 
with,” as stated to Mr. Thwaites, in a letter dated the 
"th of this month, wherein he adds: “It is evident 
that there are no such hills on the low banks of the 
Thames.” In his tender he offers to take the whole of 
the sewage, sharing the profits with the rate-payers, 
and to irrigate more than half a million of acres. Mr. 
Thwaites says that there are “cases in which the cost 
of a single lift of 22 feet, added to the expenses of dis- 
tribution, would mére than equal the value of the sew- 
age.” Mr. Ellis endeavors to show that the cost of lift- 
ing a ton of sewage the height mentioned could not 
amount to near the sum which would be obtained per 
ton for the produce, which return in the case of Italian 
rye grass, was estimated, before the committee of the 
House of Commons, as 9d. per ton. The cost of rais- 
ing, he proves, from Leans Engine Reporter, which 
gives the duty of the principal engines in Cornwall, 
and their expense in coals, could only be somewhat 
over 3d. per ton; whilst as to the other “ costs of dis- 
tribution,” he is aware of none, since the sewage would 
descend from the reservoir, through pipes, by gravita- 
tion. The elevations in Mr. Ellis’s scheme, however, 
are not twenty-two feet, it has been observed, but 200 
feet. 

We felt at the first commencement of the Metropoli- 
tan Main Drainage—though we were not prepared to 
say what else the responsible Board for London could 
have done—that one result on the completion of the 
works might be the demonstration of the importance 
of a different system, that of irrigation radiating on all 
sides from London, The most that the Board have 
now provided for, beyond the removal of the evils of 
tide-locked drainage—itself, however, a work of im- 
mense value—is comprised in means of disposing of the 
sewage by irrigation in one direction, provided the 
sewage can be thus got rid of on the available land. 
We are not now prepared to say that much more could 
have been done at the time when the plans were pre- 
pared; and we really have not even now examined what 
are the precise levels, and the soils and crops, of the 
ditricts far and near, north, south, and west of the 
metropolis, Of course, this examination should be 
made, even at the risk of showing the skilfully-executed 
work of the Board to be not that which would be car- 
ried into effect with later knowledge of the subject. 
If, however, the actual works be the best for the case 
of London, they certainly would not be presented by 
those having the best knowledge of the subject, the 
engineers of the Board itself, as suggesting “ the solu- 
tion of the difficulty” in which Birmingham is placed. 
The engineers can say, probably better than others, 
what would bethe cost of pumping, and thence decide 
whether a radiating distribution, requiring that pre- 
liminary of expense, would be profitable, or be the 
most economic means of getting rid of a nuisance, We 
would merely observe that one portion of the Edin- 
burgh sewage is raised, previously to its distribution 
by gravitation ; and that we presume this method is 
still found to be profitable, although necessarily less so 
than the other, where, in the case of the neighboring 
meadows, the levels are favorable. We have confidence 
in the chairman and chief members of the Metropolitan 
Board, and in the officers by whom they have hitherto 
been ably served. With them lay the responsibility 
of the original decision, according to the evidence ; and 
we cannot yet conclude that the course taken should 
have been different in principle, considering the possi- 
ble consequences of a mistake, the results of which 
might have been more serious than any that are likely 
to accrue from the partial retention of the Thames as 
outfall, and from the concentration of the sewage into 
a small number of intercepting sewers.— London 
Builder. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH SUPERHEATED STEAM 
AND COAL-TAR. 

At a meeting of the gas managers of the counties of 
Fife, Kinross, Perth, and Forfar, in Scotland, held July 
29th, at Broughton Ferry, Mr. R. Gray, of the Dun- 
fermline Gas-Works, made some remarks on the sub- 
ject of gas from superheated steam and coal-tar. Mr. 
Gray subsequently sent the following communication 
to the Sanitary Reporter, from which we reprint it: 

My attention having been drawn, in March, 1860, to 
various paragraphs which appeared in the public press 
extolling a “ New Artificial Gas,” of a very rich qual- 
ity, which could be produced in any quantity, at an 
excessively low price, and that a generator was in 
course of erection capable of furnishing, in four hours, 
the gas necessary to light up a city of 30,000 souls; 
in fact, it was to completely revolutionize the present 
system of gas manufacture, and gas companies were to 
meet with such a corrective agent in this new light as 
would check the obnoxious monopoly they have so 
long held. 

Being anxious to know the truth of this new dis- 
covery, which was to be such a boon to the public, and 
which had been so graphically puffed over the whole 
length and breadth of the land, I found that an English 
patent had been taken out by one M. Isoard, of Paris, 
and the description of his system, in the specification, 
is as follows: 

“My invention relates to carburetting and burning 
the vapor of water, in order to render it applicable for 
heating and lighting purposes. I produce the vapor 
in any kind of generator, or it may be the steam as it 
leaves the cylinder of steam-engines, I cause this va- 
por or steam to be superheated, and to traverse in a 
carburetting apparatus, in which it is charged with 
gaseous hydro-carbon, which it carries away. On leay- 
ing this apparatus, it is passed under the bars of a fur- 
nace, in which it serves as fuel. The vapor of hydro- 
carburet burns, and the steam arising from water also 
burns, after having been decomposed into hydrogen 
and oxygen. 

“Instead of conducting it under a fire-grate, it may 
be conducted into a gas-holder, whence it can be al- 
lowed to escape at pleasure, and burned like gas used 
for lighting purposes. , 

“T vary the preparation of the hydro-carburets to 
be used, according to the purpose required. For steam 
intended to serve as fuel, I use heavy tars of all kinds; 
and for gas for lighting purposes, I use hydro-carburets, 
Thus the steam leaving a boiler or generator of any 
kind, even after it has been used for producing the 
action of an apparatus, is passed through a worm, 
heater, or any other suitable apparatus, in which it is 
superheated to a high temperature, and then caused to 
enter a carburetting apparatus. 

“Tre CLaIM Is FOR— 

“ Carburetting superheated steam, effected by causing 
the superheated steam to traverse hydro-carburets of 
any kind; this carburetting furnishing, according to 
the mode of operating and the carburets employed, gas 
for lighting or for heating purposes,” 

You will perceive, gentlemen, from such an indefi- 
nite specification as the foregoing, that any person who 
may be willing to test the merits of this discovery, 
must of necessity contrive an apparatus for himself, as 
the patentee has not specified any definite arrangement 
of apparatus by which the desired end is to be effected. 

Being always anxious to adopt any new improvement 
which will lessen manual labor and produce commer- 
cialty an article at *the cheapest first cost, I thought 
there might be some advantage gained to gas com- 
panies by the adoption of this new discovery ; conse- 
quently, in the summer of 1860, I constructed an ap- 
paratus in which a pipe conveys steam from any 
ordinary steam-boiler, which steam is superheated by 
passing it through another pipe, curved. The other 
part of the apparatus consists of a carburetting vessel, 
a cooler for the gas before entering the gas-holder, a 
water-supply pipe, and a gas-holder. 

In working out all my experiments with this appa- 
ratus, I heated the curved pipe to a bright red heat, 
and then let on steam from the boiler. The steam 
traversing the curved hot pipe was thoroughly super- 
heated before entering the carburator. This vessel was 
cylindrical in shape, and held about ten gallons of 
liquid, but I only used five gallons fur each experiment, 








the vacant space being left for the generation of the 
gas. The termination of the pipe which conveys the 
superheated steam to the tar dips within six inches of 
the bottom of the carburator, with a circular flange 
fixed upon it two inches less in diameter than the inte- 
rior of the body of the vessel ; a foot above this flange 
a collar is fixed to the body of the vessel, fitting tightly 
round the sides, with an open space in centre to allow 
the gas to pass upwards to the exit pipe. 

The object of this arrangement with the flange and 
collar is to cause the heated steam to be properly dif- 
fused throughout the tar inthe carburator. The cooler 
and water lute for back pressure from the gas-holder is 
a vessel similar to the ordinary hydraulic main, the 
principle of which you are all familiar with. The water- 
supply pipe dips within one inch of the bottom of the 
cooler, and during the time of the generation of gas in | 
the carburator, with the action of the steam, a constant 
stream of cold water is supplied. The hot water es- 
capes by the open end of the bent pipe in the cooler. 
The experimental gas-holder was of the capacity of 
four feet. 

From experiments made with an apparatus of this 
description, the results were as follows: During an 
hour’s working, with seven pounds pressure of steam 
and five gallons of tar in the carburator, four cubic 
feet of gas, or rather four cubic feet of an elastic fluid 
at a temperature of 120° Fab., was all that could be 
produced. After the temperature of this fluid cooled 
down to the temperature of the surrounding atmos- 
phere, viz., 60° Fah., there was only one cubic foot in 
a gaseous state—three-fourths of the hour’s produce 
being condensed. To ascertain the illuminating power 
of this solitary foot of gas in the holder, was the next 
step taken, and in doing so I used a little caution, From 
the manner in which the gas was generated, it was 
very doubtful what its constituents were; it might be 
a very rich gas in illuminating power ; it was also pos- 
sible it might be the reverse, and its constituents be of 
as explosive a nature as gunpowder. In order to pre- 
vent any accident to myself or the gas-holder, I filled a 
bladder with the product, to which bladder a stop-cock 
was affixed to the mouth, with a No. 2 union jet into 
it. After putting a light weight on the bladder, I 
opened the stop-cock, and allowed the gas to escape at 
the burner. On application of a light to the burner, 
I found it would neither ignite nor explode. I put in 
a No. 5 union jet into the stop-cock on the top of the 
gas-holder, let on the gas, and applied a light to it, 
and the result was the same as with the No, 2 burner 
in bladder. I next removed the burner from the stop- 
cock on gas-holder, and allowed the gas to rush 
through an aperture of one-eighth of an inch, with a 
pressure of an inch upon the gas-holder. On the ap- 
plication of a light vw this stream of gas it did ignite, 
but the flame produced was so poor in luminosty it 
clearly proved that such a quality of gas would never 
suit for the purposes of illumination.* 

The tar used for the above experiments was pure tar 
as it came from the condensers and hydraulic main, 
and it contained all the “oils” which chemists tell us 
exist in coal-tar, 

My next experiment was with five gallons of tar, 
that had the light volatile matter, such as naphtha and 
benzole, extracted from it before being put into the 
carburator. 

After an hour’s working with the same pressure of 
steam, and the curved pipe at the same red heat as 
formerly, the gas-holder did not rise to the twentieth 
part of a foot; this result showing that the tar, when 
it is deprived of the light volatile substances. the super- 
heated steam has little or no effect upon it; in fact, it 
is one of the mest conclusive and satisfactory proofs 
that it is only the light volatile constituents of the tar 
that ato converted into a gas, at a high temperature, 
and, although it assumes the fluid form of coal-gas at a 
temperature of 120° F., it does not remain a permanent 





* We made some experiments, two or three years ago, at the 
Pheenix Gas-Works, London, with Mr. Jabez Church, who had a 
patent for making coke from a mixture of breeze and coal-tar. 
He thought, in coking this material, the gas arising from it might 
be turned to account. We put’ some of the mixture into a retort, 
and passed the gas which came over into a trial gasometer, hold- 
ing about ten cubic feet. The gas burnt with a blue flame, similar 
to that of carbonic oxide, but all at once an explosion took place, 
and the gasometer was “ buckled ” up from the pressure of the air 
on the gasometer against the vacuum. 
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gas, but is condensed into a liquid at a temperature 
varying from 40° to 60° F., and we must ever bear in 
mind, in all our researches, that however successful we 
may be in converting a liquid or a solid into a gas, if 
that gas require a greater amount of heat to maintain 
it, as an elastic fluid, than the temperature of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, it will either become a liquid or 
a solid whenever it is deprived of the additional heat. 

Any gas which is wholly condensed, even at the 
freezing point, or a little below it, will never be of 
practical use for the general purposes of illumination 
in a northern climate at least, owing to the mode in 
which the gas is distributed throughout our streets, 
factories, and dwelling-houses. 

In short, from the results of all my experiments with 
superheated steam on coal-tar, I am of opinion that the 
tar which is produced from the destructive distillation 
of coal in close vessels, at a high temperature, will 
never be of any commercial value for converting into 
a gas for the purposes of illumination, if the means 
used to effect the same is the application of heat. 

There are certain physical laws in nature which 
govern gases and vapors that neither science nor the 
inventive genius of man will ever be able to overthrow. 
These laws exist, and must and will be obeyed until 
the dissolution of this great globe which we now in- 
habit. 
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PiumBaco For Sream-Joints.—Plumbago has recently 
been introduced as the basis of a superior cement for 
steam-joints, and the general metallic connections of the 
engineer. It is composed of 6 parts of plumbago, 3 of 
slacked lime, 8 of sulphate of baryta, and 3 of boiled 
linseed oil. This compound, it is said, secures a per- 
fectly air and steam-tight joint, much superior to that 
obtained by the use of red lead. 





Derectioy or Sutrnur 1x Benzote.—Sulphur in Ben- 
zole and similar oils, in which it is always present 
when they boil below 170° F., is detected, according 
to H. Vohl, by keeping a drachm or two for 10 or 15 
minutes in a test-tube in contact with a small and fresh- 
cut piece of metallic potassium, at a temperature not 
exceeding the boiling-point. The clean surface of the 
metal will be covered with a red substance, sulphide 
of potassium, and there is a slight evolution of gas. 
An equal bulk of distilled water is now added, which 
may be done without danger. The metal then dissolves 
with the sulphide in the water, and when the latter is 
now stirred with a glass rod dipped in a solution of 
nitro-prusside of sodium, it assumes the fine purple 
color, characteristic of sulphur. Vohl has, in this man- 
ner, found sulphur in nearly all the oils distilled from 
bituminous materials.—Polytechn. Notizblatt. 
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PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES. 


39654.—Gilbert Hubbard, Sandisfield, Mass., for a 
Measure Faucet: 


I claim the chamber, A, communicating with the tubes, B C, and 
provided with the rotating sliding piston, E, and vatve, I, all ar- 
ranged to operate as and for the purpose herein set forth. 

I further claim the wheels, F G, in combination with the rotating 
sliding piston, E, and valve, I, placed within the chamber, A, the 
wheel, F, being provided with a single tooth, c, which engages with 
the wheel, G, and the latter provided with an index, g, which 
comes in contact with a stop, h, at the side of the chamber, A, all 
being arranged substantially as and for the purpose specified. 


89,668.—Robect C. Nichols, Roxbury, Mass., for a Coal 
Sifter : 


I claim the combination of a sifter or screen, g, and pan, ty 
when arranged and made to operate together in the manner and 
for the purpose substantially as described. 

IT also claim making the journals, d, with the flat surfaces as set 
forth, for the purpose of keeping the pan in position, and imparting 
the jarring motion to the sieve, as above specified. 


39,674.—Charles Oyston, Little Falls, N. Y., for a 
Nozzle : 





I claim the arrangement of a series of divergers, B, or their 
equivalents, connected to each other and to the nozzle, A, by suit- 
able mechanism, substantially in the manner and for the purpose 
specified, 


 $9,688.—George Stump, New York City, for a Con- 


denser : 


I claim having the chambers, A B, made separate and indepen- 
dent of each other, and of the tube sheets, ©, as and for the pur- 
pose herein shown and described. 


39,691.—John F. Ward, Phillipsburg, N. Y., for a Pipe- 
Coupling : 

I élaim the end of the pipe, A’, with its hands, i, and recesses, pp, 
or their equivalents, and packing, B, when applied to the spherical 
interior of the socket, a, of an adjacent pipe, A, substantially as 
and for the purpose herein set forth. 


39,725.—J. S. Fancher, of Newark, N. J., fora Gas 
Burner. Antedated October 11; 1862: 


Iclaim the expanding of the gas as it issues from other gas 
burners, or from any orifice through which the gas is emitted, be- 
fore it comes in contact with the atmosphere, so as to be ignited 
by means of two fans or planes, represented in my drawing by 
figures 8 and 4; these planes may be of any shape or form. 

Also the application of the principle of regulating the flame by 
means of a screw, represen in the drawings by figure 5, with 
which the fans or planes are separated or brought together, thus 
adjusting the light as may be desired. 

And also the use of the screw for opening the fans for the pur- 
pose of cleaning the burner. 


39,728.—A. G. Gray, of London, England, for a Pump. 
Antedated March 11, 1863: 


I claim, first, The combination of the peculiarly constructed 
driving cam, with the right-angular lever arms, s, arranged and 
operating a pump, substantially as described. 

Second, The use of a weight or its equivalent, either adjustible 
or not, arranged in regard to and operating with the lever arm, 8, 
as to counteract the tendency of the piston rod to be drawn back 
by the formation of a vacuum in the pump, substantially as de- 
scribed. 


RE-ISSUE, 


1,530.—Nathan F. Burnham, of York, Pa., formerly of 
Laurel, Md., for a Water Wheel. Patented Feb- 
ruary 22, 1859: 


I claim, first, A hub, formed with a concave exterior in any 
manner, substantially as described, so as to derive a lifting ten- 
dency from the entrance of water, and deflect it downward, in the 
described combination with a bucket formed with face vertical, 
or nearly so, at the top, to receive the direct force of the water; 
and inclined at bottom to receive its gravitating force. 

Second, The combination of the chutes or scrolls, M M, and 
wheel, Q R, constructed as herein described, to adapt the wheel to 
operate with good effect with any proportionate quantity of water. 














PATENT AGENCIES. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE, t 





New York Crry—37 Park Row, 
Wasuineton, D. C.—F anp 71x Sts. 
ESSRS. MUNN & CO., publishers 
of the Screntiric American and 
Patent Solicitors for the last seventeen years, 
would announce to the public that they never 
possessed better facilities for obtaining Letters 
Patent and transacting all kinds of business before 
the Patent Office than they now have. 

During the seventeen years they have been en- 
gaged in procuring patents they have acted as 
Attorneys for more than SEVENTEEN THOUSAND 
patentees. .Nearly one-third of all the applica- 
tions for patents annually made in this country 
are conducted through the “ Scientific American 
Patent Agency,” and nearly all the patents se- 
cured abroad by American citizens are taken 
through this Office. 

In making an application for a patent, all the 
inventor is required to do is to furnish a model 
with an explanation of the operation and ad- 
vantages claimed, The drawings, petition, speci- 
fication and other papers are prepared and pre- 
sented at the Patent Office by Munn & Co., who 
have a large corps of engineers, draughtsmen, 
specification writers and copyists in constant em- 
ployment. Papers prepared at short notice. 

Pamphiets of instruction, announcing the 
amount of fees, size of model, and other informa- 
tion as to the best made of obtaining patents in 
this and all foreign countries, are furnished free 
on application. For further eg address 

MUNN & ©00., 

PUBLISHERS oF THE “ ScrentiFic AMERICAN,” 

No. 37 Park Row, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 


FFICE FOR THE PROCURATION 

of Letters Patent and the —_ 

tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & CO., 

Patent Agents and Engineers, successors to 

Messrs. Bartow & Co., 89 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 

Gratis and post free, “‘ The Inventor’s Manual,” 
also a pamphlet, *L’Obtention de Patentes Ang- 
laises,” 
part of Kinematics, or the Transformation of 
Motion, by Joseph Willcock, C. E., Mem. Soc. of 
Eng. May be had at the above address, and of 
any bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 

The second part is approaching completion 
and will shortly be announced. 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN 
-& Parent Acency, Established 1838. 
Letters Patent for New Inventions procured in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
other countries. LEMUEL W. SERRELL, 
119 & 121 Nassau St., New York. 





500 Mechanical Movements; the first | 
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PATENT AGENCIES. 


GAS & WATER-METERS. 


PROPOSALS. 





C. TREADWELL, Jvuwr., 
e Soxictror or Patents, 


And expert in Patent Cases, 335 BROADWAY, 
(Moffat’s Building,) New York. 








GAS-FIXTURES. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 


And every description of 


GAS PIXTURES, 


WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 335, 337, 339, 343 West 24rn Srezer, 
New York, 





JOSEPH LENNIG, 
1615, 1617, and 1619 Francis St. 


bove Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
MANUFACTURER -OF 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 
STATION, SHOW, & EXPERI- 
MENTAL METERS, 
Photometers, Pressure Registers, 
Indicators, and Gauges, Gov- 
ernors. Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 

auges, &c, 
GAS APPARATUS 
Of the most reliable and approved constructior 
manufactured and on hand at the 


UNION GAS METER WORKS. 





EORGE H. KITCHEN & CO., 
Manufacturers of 

Fixtures for Gas-Light Purposes, 

Wood’s Building, No. 561 Broadway, New York. 


Office of the Inspector of Gas Meters for the State 
of New York. 


BOOKS FOR GAS ENGINEERS. 


A Treatise on Gas-Works AND THE Practice 
OF MANUFACTURING AND DistrispuTinc CoAL-Gas, 
By Samuel Hughes, Civil Engineer. 

REPORT OF THE Nes oF Boru Houses or 
PARLIAMENT ON THE Merropouiran Gas BILL. 

Tue Cuemistry oF Gas-Licutixc. By Lewis 
Thompson, Consulting Chemist. 

A few copies of the above books, invaluable to 
gas engineers, are for sale at the Rooms of the 
American GAS-Licur Journ, No. 39 Nassau st., 
New York City. 

Gas LeaisLation, being a copious INDEX To THE 
Merropo.is Gas Act or 1860. By Samuel Hughes, 








“Gas Enginvers who may want any scientific 
books will be promptly lied at publisher’ 


prices, by sending their orders, accompanied by 
the money, to this office. 


FINANCIAL. 


JOHN MOSS, Jr., 
BROKER, 

83 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 

Particular attention given to the negotiation of 


GAS-LIGHT and WATEK COMPANIES SHARES 
and BONDS. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
STOCK BROKER AND 

















\ ESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO., Con- AUCTIO BER, 
de 


suLTING ENGINEERS and So icirors | 
of Patents, No. 42 Bridge street, Blackfriars, | s 
London, E. ©. Patents for inventions obtained | 
} 


in all countries where Patent Laws are in force. 





J N. McINTIRE, Parent 
Ps Atrorney and SoLicrror oF 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 


Office, No. 87 PARK ROW, New York City. 





No. 52 Willi:m Street, 
Near Watt 8r., New York. 
pecial attention given to the Buying and Selling 
of Gas-Light Companies’ Stocks. 


JOHN B. MURRAY, 
No. 39 NASSAU STREET, . 
Opposite the Post Office, New York, 


OFFERS FOR SALE 
GAS-LIGH'IT STOOKS 
In all the leading Companies. 











H. R. WORTHINGTON’'S 
PATENT WATER-METER, 
This Meter combines 
ACCURACY, SIMPLICITY, and 

REMARKABLE DURABILITY, 
with such ease and certainty of motion, as to 
offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. Thee 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten- 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of our largest cities. 

HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 








D. PARRISH, Jr., 


GAS ENGINEER 
And Contractor for Coal or Oil Gas- Works. 
Estimates given for Gas-Works, Gas-Holders, or 
any Gas Apparatus. 


To Manufacturers of Petroleum Gas. 


For sale, Parrish’s Patent Gas and Air Mixer, 
adapted to all works using Petroleum or other 
oils, by which rich Petroleum Gas is mixed, after 
it leaves the holder, with @ proper proportion of 
air, giving it the greatest illuminating power, 
without smoke, through any burners. The ap- 
paratus being attached to the outlet pipe, requires 
no alteration of the works. 

Apply at the Gas-Works of St. Nicholas Hotel, 
No. Mercer st., N. Y., where one can be seen 
in operation; or address D. Parrish, Jr., St. 
Nicholas Hotel, New York city, or No. 1416 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 
C. ELTON BUOK, 


Analytical and Consulting 
CHEMIST, 


39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

Analyses*of Ores, Minerals, Soils, Guanos, 
Coals, &c., and Tests of Commercial Articles, 
esrefully and promptly made. Consultations 
may be had, and opinions given on Chemical 
questions. Samples for analysis from a distance, 
may be sent by mail or express, directed to the 
Laboratory as above. 





ROPOSALS FOR CONSTRUCT. 

ING A BRICK TUNNEL UNDER 
LAKE MICHIGAN, TWO MILES LONG, FOR 
THE CITY OF CHICAGO. 


Orrice oF THe BoarD oF PuBLIC tot 
Cuicaco, August 13th, 1863. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
till Wednesday, September 9th, at 11 o’clock, A. 
M., at which time the Board will open the same, 
for doing all the work and furnishing all the ma- 
terials required for the construction of a brick 
tunnel, five feet clear diameter, and extending 
from the present pumping works of the city, two 
miles out, under the bed of Lake Michigan, and 
through what numerous borings invariably show 
to be a stiff blue clay soil, together with land and 
lake shafts, and protecting cribs, in accordance 
with the plans and specifications for the doing of 
said work, to be found on file in the office of this 
Board on and after the 19th inst. 

The Board would prefer to let the entire work 
to one contractor or company, but will receive 
separate proposals for the tunnel proper and land 
shaft, for the protecting cribs, and for the cast 
iron cylinders for lake shafts. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or 
ali bids, and to accept any one bid complying 
with the conditions of this advertisement. 

The bids must be sealed, and must be accom- 
panied with a bond of the penal amount of $200, 
blanks for which will accompany the specifica- 
tions, guaranteeing the execution of a contract 
in accordance with the bid, in case the bid is ac- 
cepted. 

roposals must be directed to the Board of 
Public Works, and indorsed “ Proposals for Lake 
Tunnel.” 

Satisfactory security for the faithful perform- 
ance of the work will be required of the parties 
whose bids may be accepted. 


J. G. GINDELE, 

FRED. LETZ, 

F. C. SHERMAN, 
Board of Public Works. 


OFFICIAL. 


£ hep COMMITTEE ON LAMPS 

and Gas of the Board of Council- 
men, will meet EVERY WEDNESDAY at 1 
o’clock P. M., until further notice, in room No. 
15, City Hall, for the purpose of investigating 
all papers referred to them. All persons inte- 
rested are respectfully requested to appear be- 
fore the Committee without further notice. 














SEE, REANDOS: | commten 
RICHARD O'BRIEN, | /*™ps and Gas. 





HE COMMITTEE ON SEWERS 

of the Board of Aldermen will 

meet EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 2 o'clock P. M., 

in room No. 8, City Hall. Parties interested in 

any matter before the Committee will have an ap- 
portunity of being heard, 


GEO. A. JEREMIAH, 

TERENCE FARLEY, 

CHARLRS H. HALL, 
Committee on Sewers. 


hee || 


REG 


and | 
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THE AMERICAN METER CO., 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New York. 





SAMUEL DOWN, Presment. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice Presivent. RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Szcretary anp TREASURER, 
TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL DOWN, WILLIAM HOPPER, R. H. GRATZ, HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 


THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS and 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and ali other articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas-Works. 

The combination of Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, js a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy, 
and excellence of workmanship. Orders addressed 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 
340 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, 

1504 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 BARRETT STREET, BOSTON, will meet with prompt attention. 





x tg SS 








HARRIS & CO, — 


(LATE HARRIS & BRO..,) 


N. W. CORNER 13TH & CHERRY STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, 


METER PROVERS, CENTRE SEALS, PHOTOMETERS, GOVERNORS, STATION METERS, 
EXPERIMENTAL METERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, &c., &c. 

The firm of Harris & Co., which comprises the senior partner and only practical Meter maker of the late firm of 
Harris & Bro., will continue the manufacture of Meters, &c., of every description, and will guarantee to furnish 
an article of Meters equal to the best in the country, at the lowest rates, and combining the latest improvements 
with great durability and accuracy. The reputation of the Meters of the late firm of Harris & Bro. is confidently 
appealed to. All our Meters are tested by a sworn Inspector. Terms Easy. 


HARRIS & BROTHER, as 
PRACTICAL GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, a. 














Continue, as heretofore, at their old Establishment, 


No. 1117 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


TO MANUFACTURE 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS (Consumers’), 
STATION, EXPERIMENTAL AND SHOW METERS, 
GLAZED METERS, METER PROVERS, AND PHOTOMETERS, 
GOVERNOR AND CENTRE SEAL DRUMS, 
FLUID AND PRESSURE GUAGES, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS AND INDICATORS, é&c., &c., ce. 


All our work warranted. All orders addressed to 
. HARRIS & BRO., 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT, 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 


IRON, TIN, and WoonD. 

It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 
one hundred pounds. 

It has much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals, without scaling, than any other paint in use. 

It is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out-houses, and canvas coverings. It 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids ; 
or ammonia. pee! | BRN . ‘ 

It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many : —s | i « Te 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its wat } , “~ 

laa Fl 
J end 





pro es as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 
sold at double its price. SN 
As a coating for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior to bees- Pi “ih, 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. y= | 
oo patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- == ~~ 
ation. : = : 
For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, rouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 
This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
paints. It is free from any waste, and possesses a spreading and covering power unequaled. 
Terms, the Barrel or Half Barrel, Four Cents per Pound. 


A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. 

A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which S M | T H & S A Y R EK 5 
there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 
of all other Paints in the market. . Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


Also, Prince’s Imperial Black Paint, and Prince’s Protoxide of Iron. “ ; ] y ye { 
Baltes OAS, Been) set THE MACKENZIE PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER 
a 115, Liserty Srreer, New York. l l é 
Local <pum-< R. bape id eenang — st., Philadelphia, AND 
ALVIN Gay, oane st., ¢ ’ = 
— PATENT COMPENSATOR. 
PROTECTED WROUGHT-IRON EW YORK FIRE-BRICK They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,090 cubic feet of gas per hour ; will increase the produc- 











‘4 tion and illuminatin wer of the gas, an.) add very much to the durability of the retorts, either 
WATER & GAS PIPE, Kret » anufactory, x (Branch Works at clay or iron. The Comeptnantat obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, 
3 x erville, Staten Island.) cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation. 
HYDRAULIC CEMENT SEWER PIPE, - KREISCHER & CO., office 56 Goerck street, | “ We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 


KNIGHT, WOODWARD & CRAWFORD, | ° Gas-Hovse Tues aid Vine Dnicx of all shapes | MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING 
Office Cor. Reape & Centre Sts., New York. and sizes. Fire Mortar, Ciay, and Sanp articles FURNACE. ‘ 
‘4 : of every description made to order at the shortest The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power 
Sewer Pipes extensively used in Brooklyn, and | notice. B. KREISCHER, M. Magrer, A. WEBER. required to drive the ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 











now introduced in New York, Jersey City, New- rter of the ti ired by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent, 
ark, Hartford, Albany, and other localities, from CE ee ere ee eee c ee ee ee Tete & SARE. 00 Breotoay, New York. 

8 te od inches in caltire,. BAY pee ea THE AMERICAN _— 

mortar, ready for laving and back fling, andean | PETROLEUM COMPANY, EWSPAPER WRAPPERS.| (\LARK’S PATENT STEAM AND 
in durability, dlecharge, fins Stoney ga at OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Mara’s Patent Self-Sealing and Fire Reeutator Co., sole Patentees 


-lined N: Ww 1.50 | and manufacturers of CLARK’S PATENT STEAM 
. Cor. Bond & Union sts., Brooklyn. No. 10 eRe mt 3 ect. eer 10 — ‘ oe ewspaper Wrappers, $ rg pt Ay ee 
octane Washiogton @& South Sth sts., : , HAMILTON, JOHNSON & FARELLY, | New York. 








Jersey City. Vice-President. 22 Ann st., New York. W. H. Psreme, Pres. 





Se n= ly ee — 
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VAN KIRK & 60. 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS, GAS FIXTURES, &c., 


Bronze Figures & Ornaments, Porcelain & Mica Shades, 


COAL OIL BURNERS, 


HAND LAMPS, COLUMNS, &c., 
No. 517 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Factory at Frankford, Philadelphia. 





ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 








DIETZ 


a 


& CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, EXPORTERS AND DEALERS IN PETROLEUM 


OIL LAMPS 
And all Goods appertaining to the Lamp Trade, 


132 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 








STEAM-PUMPS. 


\ \ JORTHINGTON’S Sream Pvwps, 
extensively used by Gas-Light 
Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. 
Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven 
by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 
pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed. 
Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops. 
HENRY R. aie yw 
1 Beekman ‘street, N. ¥. 


Ww EST’S IMPROVED PUMPS, 
the most Simple, Durable, and 


Powerful, and the — in use. 
J. 





WEST & CO., 
179 Broapway, a. ¥. 
coonmienaies 


GAS-BURNERS. 
T G. ARNOLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-BvURNERS, 
And Importer of Scorcn Tips, 
No. 447 Broome &r., 
Second door west of Broadway, New York. 
Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 
Burner Pliers, &c., &c. 


RNE’S PATENT FILTER REGU- 
LATING GAS-BURNER, 
Admitted by all practical and erty men who 


have examined its movements, to be 
THE BEST GAS-BURNER YET INV ENTED. 














They are 
Self- Regulating, 
Gas- Purifying 
Indestructible, and 
‘Most Economical 
For sale by— 


S. A- STETSON & Co., 
850 Wasuixeton Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Cc. GEFRORER, 
Manufacturer of 


GAS-BURNERS, 





For Lighting and Heating Pur- | 


Gas Heating anp 
Paovine Apparatus, &c. 
No. 111 South Eighth S8t., 
Philadelphia, 


PETROLEUM GAS. 


HE AUBIN GAS-WORKS COM- 
PANY, or Axpayy, N. Y., have 
adapted their Works to petroleum and the heavy 
oil obtained from its distillation. Parties desiring 
information will be referred to Village Gas-Works 
thus adapted, where the ordinary yield of gas is 
from 150 to 200 cubic feet per gallon of oil. This 
viel, and the great improvements which expe- 
rience has added to the Aubin Works, enable them 
to make a rich gas at a low cost—the only way to 
compete with kerosene. 
rae ae a 
A ARR, ManvuracrorerR AnD 
° Deater In Wrovent AND 
GALVANIZED IRON PIPE, BRASS COCKS, 
VALVE, &., and all descriptions of FITTINGS 
FOR STEAM, WATER and GAS, 
185 MERCER STREET, New York. 























iG APPARATUS ; Frrrers’ | 





WOOD GAS. _ 


HE INVENTOR AND PATENTEE 
of a New and Improved Retort for 
Manufacturing Gas from Wood, Turf, &c., would 
call the attention of Gas Companies, and the 
public generally, to an invention which will be a 
great saving to the community, as they can there- 
by supply an exceedingly cheap, clear, and bril- 
liant light, besides useful products in profusion. 
The Works can be seen in successful operation at 
the Cremorne Gardens, Fourteenth street and 
Sixth avenue, on application at the office of the 
Patentee, No. 23 Liberty street, New York, and 
where any information may be obtained, and 
where Companies or private individuals wishing 
to purchase rights for Hotels, Factories, Private 
mee ng Cities, Counties, or States, will please 
apply. 


IRON FOUNDRIES. 


OUR AGENTS. 





MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


[ESTABLISHED 1821,] 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacture Wrought Iron Welded Tubes for 
Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welded Boiler Flues, 
GALVANIZED WroveGnt [ron Tuses, 
ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 
of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 
Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 

Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 
Gas and Steam. Fitters’ ‘ools, &c. 
EPHEN MORRIS, 
nOMAS 8. TASKER, 
CHAS. WHEELER, 
STEPHEN M. P. TASKER. 


B ERGEN IRON WORKS, 
Established 1833. 
R. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast Iron WATER 
and Gas-Pipres. Retorts, Pires, &c., always on 
hand. Office, 109 Leonard Street, New York. 


~ FULTON & CO., (Successors to 
e Colwell & Co.) Manufacturers of 
Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, 
also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- 
tion, No. 207 North Water street and 206 North 
Wharves, Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL FULTON, THEO, TREWENDT. | 


)\LORENCE IRON WORKS. —The 
subscriber is prepared to execute 
orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 
and Gas-Pipes, from 2 inches to 48 inches in 
diameter ; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- 
es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- 
Works. Pipes and Castings coated with Smith’s 
Patent Coal Tar Varnish to prevent corrosion. 
JOSEPH G. JONES, 
2054 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE ALPHA TUBE WORKS, 


WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
Established 1830. 


AMBERT BROTHERS, 
Manufacturers of 
LAP-WELDED BOILER TUBES, LOCOMOTIVE 
AND MARINE ENGINE FITTINGS, 
Wrought Iron Welded Pipe, 
For Steam or Hicu-Pressurr Water AND Gas; 
HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM AND WATER 
VALVES, 

Fire & Garpen Encine Work, Pomps, HypRants, 
Warer-CLosets, 
Iron and Brass Gas-Fittings, 
Gaseliers, &c. 
AND OF THE Grove Bepsteap Works, WALSALL. 
Delivery Free, in Liverpool, &c. 
Catalogues post free. 


OOLE & HUNT, Batrrore, Mp., 

are prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 

IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 

Iron Work for Gas-Works, Water- 

Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 























WOODEN PURIFYING TRAYS. 


PATENT 
Conically Slotted Solid Wood Sieves 


FOR GAS PURIFIERS. 


CAU T ION 
CAS MANUFACTURERS. 


The Con Slotted Solid Wood Tray was 
nted mong been 1862, by N. O. Hawx- 
urst, assignee of Wm. Combe, and all persons 
are cautioned against purchasing such trays of R. 
G. Hunt, or any other person except the subscri- 
ber, as it is a direct infringment of said patent. 
The following companies are now using these 
trays. 
Manhattan, New York, 
See sersh 9 
Brookl Sag 
Alban 


Bal ore, 

Philadelphia, 
Chicace. 

Louisvilic, 

And numerous others. 
Orders received by mail or otherwise. 
JOUN L. CHEESMAN 
147 Ave. C, New York City. 


CLAY RETORTS. 

















DDISON POTTER, 
Wiureton Quay, 
Near N&wcCastLe-vpon-Tyxe, ENGLAND, 
Manufacturer of CLay Rerorts, Fire Bricks, and 
every description of Fire Clay Goons. 


oe DELPHIA FIRE-BRICK 


Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets, etee. 
HN NEWKUMET, 
iadalitnniter of all kinds of Fire-Brick, Gas- 
House T1Les, to suit all the different plans in use. 
Retoris and Dentists’ Muffies. Orders filled 
at short notice. 








Kk. D. WO0OD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


\ CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &e, 


Office, 400 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








J. VavuGHAN ——, W. iH. Merrick, 


oun E. Cope. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


FIFTH & WASHINGTON STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS 
MACHINERY. 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Surabbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either Telescopic or Single, with Sus- 

nsion Frames complete; Wrought Iron Roof 

rames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhaust- 
ers, Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or 
Hand Air Pumps for providing Street Mains, 
Centre Seals, Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron 
Line Sieves for Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Ma- 
chines, &c., &c. 
Address— MERRICK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 











— GROVER & BAKER SEW- 
ine Macuine, everywhere triumph- 


ant. This Machine has taken the First Premium 
at the State Fairs last held in 


New York, Missouri, 

New Jersey, Kentucky, 
Ohio, « Tennessee, 
Indiana, Virginia, 
Tilinois, North Carolina, 
Michigan, Alabama, 
lowa, California, 


Including every State Fair at which it has 
been exhibited in 1862. 

The Work made on the Grover & Baker Ma- 
chine has taken the First Premium at every Fair 
in the United States where it has been exhibited 
to this date. GROVER & BAKER §, M. CO., 

495 Broadway, N. Y. 








AGENTS OF 
The American Gas-Light Journal, 


From whom it can be purchased in single copies 
or by the year. 
Terms—$3 per annum. Single copies 15 cents. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. 


ALBANY, N. ¥.....cceeees .. Thomas Hastings, 

P. L. Gilbert, 

Wm. J. Bell. 
Boston, Mass......+. »++ D. Howard, Jr., 

Cushing & Bowen. 
Bripceport, Ct.......-... News Agent at R. R. 

Station. 

Burrao, N. Y.......-00 T. G. Hawks, 

B. F. Felton, 

D. Lockwood. 
CARMANSVILLE, N. Y...... W. Cameron. 
Carraxwz, N. ¥...2.0.000 W. Van Loan. 
CHICAGO, II]. ..... cee ee ese J. McNally, 

J. R. Walsh, 

Shear & Co. 


CLEVELAND, 0. ...... .«+. Hawks & Bros. 
Coipsprine, N. Y...... .. A, Tenant. 
Doss’ Ferry, N. Y...... . E. Ackerman. 
Evizabetu, N. J........+. R. Caldwell, 








A, Ti Bic cec'viccsnssk M. B. Brink. 
Fatt River, Mass........ L. J. Moroo. 
FIsHKILL Lanpine, N.Y... J. R. Van Slyke. 
Fiswxitt Vitiace, N. Y... B. Stanbach. 
Fort WASHINGTON, N. %; . J. Maloney. 
FRANKLIN, N. . W. Reynolds. 
Gavena, Ill . H. Schenck, 
HARTFORD, Ct D. C. Pond, 

C. J. Geer. 
Hastines, N. ¥ -. D. Crane. 
H NESDALE, Pa. ... -. A. G, Forbes. 
Co Pre G. Parton. 
Hype Park, N. Y........ J. N. De Graff. 
Jamestown, N. Y......... G. W. Hazletine, 
Kinoston, N. Y.......... C. Van Buren. 
Miporn, N. J............ W. Hastings. 
Moxnristown, N. J... .... J. West, 

J. R, Runyon, 
Newark, N.J.........0:- Agens & Co., 

J. R. Jillison, 
NewsourcG, N.Y.......... W. H. Callahan, 

J. M. Martin, 

P. ©. Daly, 

G. P. Lomas. 
New Haven, Ct....... .«- E. Downs, 

T. H. Pease. 
Newport, R.1.......6.+0 B. J. Tilley. 
Newtown, N. J..........- H. Warren. 
Wy AGRs Be ZT iivesececs .tve H. Hazelbarth. 
Pevkskitt, N. Y.....-...- J. A. Green. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa........ V. H. Myers, 152 South 

Fourth street. 

PrrrspurG, Pa..........+- J. W. Fittock, 

Henry Miner, 

L. P. Hunt. 
Povenkerrrsig, N. Y.... .. J. 1. Bush, 

W. Patrick, 

G. Williamson. 
Provivexcr, R. I......... D. Kimball, 
EY Te Dinss scevees W. H. Neefers. 
Ronpout, N. Y........... A. M. Barbes, 


Winter Bros. 
Sararoca Sprixes, N. Y... A. Hill. 
Savucertizs, N. Y... -. T. J. Barrett. 
Sine Sine, N. Y . F. Bushers. 







SoMMERVILLE, C. Barkalow. 
SramrorD, Ct. ........+-. G. R. Treate. 
News Agent at R. R. 
Station. 
Sr. Jounsvitie, N. Y..... G, A. Russell. 
Syracuse, N. Y.... ...... J. IL. Green. 
Tarrytown, N. Y...... -. C. De Riviere. 
ToLepo, O .......... ... L, C. Shear. 
OO Ne, ee Pen ... L. Willard, 
J. F. Ho 
Wasuincron, D.C... .... Frank Taylor, 
P. ‘ae Vine, Kirkwood 
News Agent Willard’s 
Hotel. 
Wartnrprry, Ct..........- D. J. Bishop. 
Weisvitie. N. Y........ Wm. Patton. 
Wesr Port, N. Y........ H. N, Sheerar, 
R. A. Grand, opposite 
West Point. 
Yonxurs, N. Y...... +--+. D. Burns 


John Featherstone. 


General Agents in New York City. 

Ross & Tovsy, 121 Nassau Street. 

H. Dexter & Co., 113 Nassau Street. 

Oxiz, Dayton & Jones, cor. Ann and Nassau Sts. 

L. N. Sagar & Co., 55 Hudson Street. 

Hami.ton, Jonnson & Farrevcy, 22 Ann Street. 

J. F. Feexs & Co., 24 Ann Street. 

¥. 8. Taomson, New Haven Railroad Station 
27th Street. 

Tuomas Frrzciwnons, New Jersey and Amboy 
Railroads. 

ALexanpDeR Craw, Harlem Railroad Station, 
26tH Street. 

Wma. Sxetty, Greenwich Street, Erie Railroad 
Station, Duane Street. 


In Canada, 

Tue American Gas-Licnt Journat can be or- 
dered through any of the News Agents in either 
of the Canadas. 

In Great Britain. 


Terms 12s. per annum, single copies 10d. 
Trusxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





In Franec. 
Terms 15 Frs. per annum. 


Bureau of Le Journal de yanieinnes au Gas 
Boulevard de Poissonniere, No. 24, P. 


Room3 1x New Yore.—No. 39 Nassau Street, 
the Post Office. 
‘erms—$3 per annum. Single copies 15 cents. 
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